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FRIDAY, AUGUST 30, 1878. 


Sontributions. 


Locomotives at the Paris Exhibition. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Perhaps no branch of engineering represented at the Ex- 
hibition possesses fewer novelties or improvements than 


= i 
It : 


_ portion of the boiler. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| the elasticity of metal in America. Boilers are never braced 
| to the frame by solid joints, as it is believed, and justly, 
that all unnecessary strains on boilers ought to be avoided, 
in order to have them last longer. Some English locomo- 

tives, as that exhibited by Messrs. Sharp, Stewart & Co., 
| have no intermediate braces or supports on the cylindrical 
I prefer the American frame to the 


| European, it being much more convenient for erection and | 


repair of the locomotive. Not many of the exhibited loco- 
motives have the Stephenson valve-motion, and probably 
America is the only country that uses it almost exclusively 
on locomotives working both ways. It is universally known 
that this valve-motion can be advantageously arranged to 
. work in one direction only. The Allen valve, or the valve 





Fig. 1. 
TANK LOCOMOTIVE. 
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locomotives exhibited here. The Swiss Society for the 
Construction of Locomotives and Machinery, of Winter- 
thur, has three locomotives built from the designs of Mr. 
Charles Brown, engineer. 

A 50 horse-power tank locomotive, of the standard gauge, 
intended for heavy depot or local service, is represented in 
the engraving, fig. 1. It will be seen at a glance that the 
power is transmitted to the drivers by means of a rocker.* 
This is a very convenient arrangement for locomotives with 
very small wheels; it admits of placing the cylinders at any 
desired height, and dispenses with the counter-balance 
weights, as the reciprocating parts balance each other. 

The rocker shaft is made fast to the tank, which is placed 
under the boiler and forms a part of the frame. It is riveted 


aaa 


By The Société Suisse, Winterthur (at the Paris Exhibition.) 


that of locomotive construction. The same typical designs once | 


adopted in different countries or by different railroad compa- 
nies, are strictly adhered to and are believed to be the best to | 
answer certain requirements. In details of minor importance 
changes are mostly made to suit special cases. National 
pride does not allow engineers to take advantage of the ex- | 
perience of foreigners. Many European engineers ex- 
pressed the opinion that Americans, although possessing | 
great practical abilities, are lacking in theoretical education, | 
and that therefore, their opinions are of little value, and | 











| to it by means of a cast-iron collar, and is encased in a cast- 
| iron cylinder; on its outside portion a steel bush is forced 
| on, which serves as the journal for the rocker. The loco- 

motive is suspended on three springs only, the axle-boxes of 
| the front wheels being united to each other by two wrought- 
| iron bars, between which a spring supporting the front of 
| the locomotive is placed; and each of the back driving boxes 
| carries a spring placed above the frame. This makes the 
| locomotive very stable, and as the reciprocating parts are 
| perfectly balanced, it results in a very steady motion. The 


























thsir practice isnot tobe copied. Time, which solves all such 
questions, has, in some instances, already sufficiently proved 
that our European brethren have been in the wrong. 
Regarding the locomotives, when taking a very impartial 
point of view, it can be said that there is a great deal 
in American practice that could be advantageously 
adopted in Europe, and vice verst. Seeing, for in- 
stance, some of the monstrous locomotives with a 
very long wheel-base exhibited here, the necessity 
for a truck is very obvious. There are only slight 
attempts made to provide those locomotives with a 
flexible wheel-base by giving a slight lateral play to the 
boxes. Certain details of a European locomotive are more 
carefully constructed than in America. A rigid valve-rod is 
never to be seen here; and indeed too much is counted on 
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Fig. 3. 








giving a double opening for admission of steam to the cyl- | adhesion of this locomotive is always uniform, there being 


inders, is largely used in Europe. In America, loco- 
motives are strained more; the loads they must haul 
come up more nearly to the limit of their utmost 
capacity than is the case in Europe. This may be 
an economical way of working a railroad, yet the economy 
of fuel is of much importance, and therefore care should be 


taken that the advantage gained by using steam expen-| 


sively should not suffer; or, in other words, cylinders ought 
to be made larger—large enough to admit of cutting off the 
steam at one-quarter, and never more than one-third of the 
stroke. 


Switzerland is represented by four locomotives, each | 


of which possesses some new and interesting features, 
Indeed, those are the only novelties among the many 


'no counterbalance weights. This three-point-support sys- 
| tem is adopted by Mr. Brown also on six-wheel engines, 


equalizing bars being employed for two pairs of wheels, and 
| the front pair having an arrangement similar to that of the 
| locomotive described. The valve motion used is of Mr. 


| 


Brown own design and patent (it was described in the Fail- 
road Gazette of Dec. 28, 1877). The valve represented in 
fig. 2 gives a double opening for steam. The valve, it 
should be noted, is placed on the under side of the cylinder 
and upside down from the ordinary position. 

To complete the account of Mr. Brown’s valve motion it 





Mr. Smith in some en- 


ad sed in this count: 
bine Bede ky v ie ley Railroad in Pennsyl- 


' gines designed for the Cumberland V 
vania. 
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working, as measured from an engine of the same size as 



































the one exhibited: 
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will not be out of way to give, in the following table, sel 


Weight of locomotive—louded 


empty 
Length over all 
Load hauled, on level, at the speed of 12 miles per 





200 tons. 
Mr. Brown applies his system to different sizes of loco- 
motives, and drawings of several of them are to be seen at 


the exhibition. One locomotive with a wheel-base of 3 feet. 

only, is said to run very steadily; it has its rockers placed 

behind the rear driving-wheels. | 
Another locomotive exhibited is for tramway service. It 





| seems to be the best in design. | 


| has essentially the same construction as the one above de- 
| scribed, and thus possesses the same advantages. The cylin- 
ders are placed above the platform, and the working gear is 
| so arranged that the driver can stand ateither end. Empty 
| it weighs 12,500 Ibs., and loaded 15,200 lbs. The tank has 
has a capacity of 16 cubic feet, and the coal bunker has a 
68 | capacity for 400 lbs. of coke. The diameter of wheels is 
26% in.; distance between centres of wheels 4 ft. 10 in. 
|Maximum length, 11 ft. 9 in.; and width, 4 ft. 3 in. 


| Among the many tramway locomotives exhibited here, it 









































| wheels. 
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lines, where a tunnel would be too expensive, such loco- 
| motives, as helpers, might be in the end more economical. 


They are built to work by means of a geared wheel, or to 
work either by gears or adhesion. Locomotives of the first 
type have on a main shaft, which receives the rotative 
power from the cylinders direct by means of cranks, a 
geared wheel working in a wrought-iron rack, placed be- 
tween two ordinary rails. On those rails two pairs of ordi- 
nary wheels, coupled to the main shaft, add their adhesive 
power to the traction. 

The geared wheel is one-half or two-fifths of the size of 
the outside wheels; the speed of the locomotive is therefore 
limited to about nive miles per hour. These engines are 
made of from 10 to 18 tons weight, and can pull on a grade 
of 5 per cent. a train of 50 to 90 tons, exclusive of the en- 
gines. The second type of these locomotives, called mixed, 
has two styles. The first is like the one just described, only 
it has on each of the two axles two extra wheels, placed in- 
side of the frames, and of smaller diameter than the outside 
On a level, or if the grade is light, the locomotive 
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Fig. 4. 
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The lead is constant and equal to 0.078 in.; the greatest 
travel of the valve is 3.295 in. 

The cylinders, being placed high, admit the placing of the 
valves atthe bottom. Such an arrangement has this ad- 
vantage, that the cylinders do not collect any water, and 
thus do not require any water-cocks ; hence some saving in 
the steam. It is also believed that the valves and their seats 
wear more slowly in this position than they do if working on 
the top of the cylinders. The safety valves are of the same 
design as those made by Mr. Hudson, of the Rogers Loco- 
motive Works. Mr. Brown has used them for many years, 
and prefers them to others. Every detail of the locomotive 
shows a careful construction in regard to economy and re- 
pair. The dimensions of this locomotive are the following : 


Diameter of onynen. 
Stroke of 

Diameter of wheels. 
Number of tubes... . 
Diameter of tubes.. 


Area 0! 
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Fig. 5. 
The third locomotive exhibited is a switching engine, and 


besides has a steam crane for loading or unloading cars. It 
has six driving wheels, and the working gear of the same 
system as the two others. The boiler has a very large dome, | 
above the fire-box, and in it is placed a vertical cast-iron | 
cylinder with a piston, and a rod whose upper end acts on 
the short end of a lever. On the other end of the lever isa 
hook for lifting loads. The lever can revolve on the cylin-| 
der around the piston-rod. 

Mr. N. Riggenbach, Director of the locomotive works at | | 
Aarau, Switzerland, and inventor of a locomotive, the pro- | 
pulsion of which is accomplished by means of a geared | 
wheel working in a rack, exhibits one of these machines and | 
some models of different styles of these locomotives that are 
already in use. Since 1870 eight lines, with grades varying | 
from 4 to 25 per cent., have been built in Switzerland, Ger- | 
many and Hungary, and 34 locomotives are in their ser- | 
vice. This system of road (a crémaillére) has the advantage | 
of being cheap, and practically satisfactory for short lines | 
and where the traffic is light ; but even on long and busy 











| works with the adhesion of the outside wheels, on an 


ordinary track. The inside wheels and the pinion, with 
the main shaft, then move loose in the air. When 
the grade becomes steep, the inside wheels mount 
two other rails, placed higher than the outside rails, 
and the pinion enters in the rack. The locomotive is 
thus lifted up, and the outside wheels, not adhering 
to their respective rails, turn loose in the air. Fig. 8 repre- 
sents the plan of such a locomotive, weighing 7 tons; it can 
| pull a train of 20 tons'on a grade of 3 per cent. by means of 
| the adhesion only, and the same train on a grade of 7 per 
cent. by means of the geared wheels. A mixed locomotive 
| of the second style is exhibited, and the engravings figs. 4 
| and 5 represent its elevation and plan. It has been specially 
| built for a road where the principal traffic is in the direction 
of the descending grade, and only empty cars are to be 
| hauled up; it will pull a train of 90 tons up a grade of 2 per 
cent. at a speed of from 12 to 15 miles by means of the ad- 
hesion only, and the same train on a grade of 5.2 per cent. 
at a speed of from 6 to 744 miles by means of the geared 
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wheel. In descending the grade it has to support a train of 
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upon the velocity with which they move, the amount of re- by the writer of two experiments will illustrate fully the 


140 tons. The whole arrangement will be readily under- | sistance absorbed by the friction (and {therefore not regis- | nature of the anomalies referred to. 
stood from the engraving. The main shaft has two pinions, | tered), will depend upon the rate at which the resistance The following table (which is rather at variance with the 


one to revolve the geared wheel that works in the rack (seen 
in plan); the other to revolve a second shaft, which by 
means of cranks is coupled to the outside wheels (this 
second shaft is seen only in the elevation). The locomo- 
tive is propelled either by the geared wheel or by 
the adhesion of the drivers, and the change from 
one action to another is accomplished by moving the pinions 
laterally on the main shaft. This is done by the runner 
while the engine is in motion. The pinions are held fast on 
the shaft by means of keys ; their teeth are left partly in 
contact with the teeth of the respective wheels also when 
they are working, but turning loose. The dimensions of this 
locomotive are : 


On ee ee err 
Stroke of pistons 
Diameter of boiler...... ee ...40.55 “ 








PP EEE TUDO 6 5 oo .nsc<osncccdeasacnearceeuvesaane 133 
Diameter - dob enin ke 008s aidan kee eeeeeas 1.77 in. 
Length “ POM: an BP A isk Sa 7 ft. 6.5 in 
SEO GORTROO OF RNIB. is «os. 5 sis cose ssceedsncmesnte 480 sq. ft. 

- 335 Oe is vin ciénxasenkenchetienee 62.4 
Diameter of the geared wheel.....................2+0:: 41.33 in. 

= rT te ee 21.25 “ 

ok ef er he 3.93 * 
Diameter of the two small pinions...................... ae 
i fg: eae eee? eS te 


“ 


Diameter of the driving-v ‘eels. . 35. 

Weight of locomotive em, iy... . 31,680 Ibs, 
= ~ - loaded 39,600 “ 
All of Mr. Riggenbach’s locomotives are provided with a 

compressed-air brake, without which it would be impossible 

to descend heavy grades. Compressed air acts on the pis- 

tons in the cylinders, and the driver can easily control the 

speed of his locomotive by regulating the exhaust of the air. 


Criticism of the Dudley Dynagraph. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The accompanying paper was presented at the last annual 
Convention of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
but was not read. It was recently returned to the writer 
by the Library Committee, with a number of corrections 
(omissions and additions), which that Committee assumed 
they were authorized to make, by the 16th By-Law of the 
Society—and they insisted that the writer should accept 
these corrections if he desired to have his paper printed in 
the Transactions. According to the 16th By-Law, the Li- 
brary Committee have authority, in the case of a paper, to 
“return it to the writer for correction and emendation;” 
and if this means that the members of the Committee are to 
make the corrections and emendations, and that the writer 
is only to smile assent, their present action is perfectly cor- 
rect. Any one, however, who does not accept this construc- 
tion of the by-law may reasonably decline the editorial 
assistance of the Library Committee. 

The accompanying paper is in the form in which it was 
originally presented, and you may possibly find it of suf- 
ficient interest and importance to warrant its publication in 
your columns. RICHARD H. BUEL. 

No. 206 Broadway, Aug. 21, 1878. 





Some time since the writer was called upon professionally 
to make a critical examination of the ‘“‘dynagraph” and of 
some experiments in which that instrument was used. Be- 
sides a personal examination of the instrument and dia- 
grams taken by it, the writer was assisted in his research by 
statements obtained from Mr. Dudley, under oath. As the 
dynagraph and its inventor have both been highly indorsed 
by many members of this Society, it is with some diffidence 
that the writer ventures to dissent from their views, and to 
offer a few reasons for holding a contrary opinion. 

Messrs. Eastons and Anderson, of England, consulting en- 
gineers to the Royal Agricultural Society, have constructed, 
within the last few years, an instrument called a “‘horse- 
dynamometer,” which is used for determining the power re- 
quired to draw farm rolling stock over roads and fields. 
This machine is described in the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, of England, London, 1874-1875, and is the 
result of long experience in regard to the requirements of 
such a machine. As an instrument that will measure cor- 
rectly the power required to draw a cart or wagon over 
rough ground is presumably suitable for use in connection 
with railway rolling stock, it may be interesting to make a 
brief comparison of some of the prominent features of the 
horse-dynamometer and the dynagraph respectively. 

1. In the horse-dynamometer the resistance to traction is 
measured by a system of springs, a method which is almost 
universally employed in the case of transmitting dynamom- 
eters, with the exception of the dynagraph. Two oil cyl- 
inders are used in the latter instrument, with two pistons 
and two stuffing-boxes packed with leather. The gradua- 
tion of the scale has been effected, as Mr. Dudley has stated, 
under oath, by applying known weights to the draw-bar, 
and observing the movement of the pencil. He has further 
stated that since making this test the piston packing was 
changed. It will be seen, therefore, that in such an impor- 
tant particular as the graduation of the scale, the assump- 
tion is made that a quiet pressure produces just the same 
effect as a pressure suddenly applied when the instrument 
is used upon a train, and that the piston friction, once deter- 
mined, is assumed to remain constant for all cup leather 
packing, under all conditions; since it is a fair presumption 
that if it becomes necessary to renew the piston packing 
that packing must have changed its condition since it was 
first applied. As the resistance cylinder is connected with 
the registering cylinder by a pipe several feet in length, 
when a change of resistance occurs, the liquid must move in 
the pipe; and if it is true, as commonly supposed, that the 
friction of liquids in pipes depends, among other things, 


changes, so that the assumption of equal effects on the part | commonly received notion that resistance to traction is 
of gradually and suddenly applied pressures may involve a | greater on curves than on tangents, and that it increases 
serious error in the graduation of the scale of the instru-| with the speed of the body that is being moved) has been 
ment. | compiled from diagrams furnished by Mr. Dudley, and the 

2. In the horse-dynamometer, a controlling cylinder or mean lines drawn by his judgment, and methods of calcula- 
dash-pot is used, to prevent violent oscillations in the dia- | tion employed by his assistant under his direction, have been 





gram when the resistance variessuddenly. This is regarded | 
as avery important attachment toa transmitting dynamom- ! 
eter by many experienced engineers, and those who have 
seen some of the irregular diagrams taken by the dynagraph 
will perhaps be willing to admit that a simple attachment to 
reduce the oscillations without affecting the correctness of | 
the diagram might be of advantage. 
3. One of the most important differences between the 
horse-dynamometer and the dynagraph is, that the former | 
has the well-known integrating attachment for calculating | 
with great precision the area of the diagram produced at | 
the time it is taken, however irregular that diagram may be. 
A number of dynagraph diagrams were submitted to the 
writer, so irregular in shape and so indistinctly traced, that 
it was found impossible to calculate their areas with any de- 
gree of precision, although various methods were employed. | 
The writer, unwilling to accept too hastily the conclusion | 
that the diagrams could not be accurately calculated, sub- | 
mitted them to several engineers who are experienced in the 
measurement of irregular areas, with the same result. It 


may be interesting, therefore, to examine the method of | 


measurement adopted by the inventor of the dynagraph. | 
Mr. Dudley has stated, under oath, that in measuring the | 
diagrams in question, he drew on them lines which in his 
judgment represented the means of the oscillations, and then | 
measured the area included between the mean line and the | 
base line. In none of the diagrams on which the mean lines | 
were traced, examined by the writer, was the line continu- 
ous throughout, but in every instance what was repre- 
sented to be the mean consisted of a system of broken lines, | 
showing greatand abrupt changes at various points that 
were apparently arbitrarily chosen. Very careful examina- 
tion of the diagrams showed no warrant for the conclusion 
that the line of resistance was discontinuous, and an exam- 
ination of a large number of diagrams taken with other dy- 
namometers, under circumstances similar to those of the 
diagrams in question, has failed to reveal a single instance 
of this discontinuous characteristic that was so common on 
all the mean lines traced according to the judgment of the 
inventor of the dynagraph. 

Whatever may be thought of this particular feature, it 
will perhaps be generally admitted that a new and im- 
proved dynamometer, as the dynagraph is represented to be, 
is defective in the matter of the omission of such an old and 
well-known device as the integrating attachment, which 
calculates irregular diagrams mechanically, without exer- 
cising a possibly fallible judgment. 

Mr. Dudley’s statements, under oath, render it exceedingly 
doubtful whether the inventor of the dynagraph is able to 
make the necessary calculations (even supposing the diagram 
correctly represents the resistance and the mean line ac 
curately represents the diagram) to produce correct final 
results. In the case of the experiments which came under 
the notice of the writer, Mr. Dudley has stated, under oath, 
that he could not point to any calculation made completely 
by himself in an extended table of results, but that the work 
was done by an assistant under his general direction. He 
further stated, under oath, that a certain formula was used 
to make the corrections rendered necessary by a change of 
speed during an experiment, which formula, when applied 
by the writer, with the given data, failed to produce the re- 
sults which Mr. Dudley stated, under oath, were made in 
that manner. The writer has not been able to determine 
with absolute certainty what formula was used in the cal- 
culation of this correction, but has determined, at all events, 
a close approximation (by checking the results), and has found 
the formula that was used to be necessarily totally different 
from the one which Mr. Dudley stated, under oath, had 
been employed. 

In regard to this point, it seems worth while to consider 
whether—even supposing the dynagraph to be a perfect in- 
strument—its use in the present hands is desirable, if the in- 
ventor is unable to give a correct interpretation of the re- 
sults furnished by the machine. 

The results given or said to be given by an instrument 
sometimes afford a valuable criterion, independently of any- 





thing else, of the merits of the instrument and the skill with 
which it is used. If, in a series of experiments, the results | 
are consistent with each other, it is fair to conclude that, | 
even if the instrument has apparently a number of imper- | 
fections, they are practically of little importance. If, on | 
the other hand, there are numerous anomalies in the experi- 
ments which cannot be explained, there is some reason 
think that the imperfections which seem to exist, whether 
they are defects in the action of the instrument or errors in | 
the mode of calculation, do really amount to something. In 
the dynagraph experiments submitted to the writer, a some- | 
what critical examination has revealed a number of incon- | 
sistencies, which Mr. Dudley has stated, under oath, he can- | 
not explain, and which the writer has only been able to ac- | 
count for on the theory of defects in the instrument or in | 
the calculation, or both. The experiments referred to were 
submitted by Mr. Dudley, on behalf of the defendants, in | 
the case of the ‘‘ Locomotive Engine Safety Truck Company | 
vs. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company,” and all the fore-| 
going statements can be verified by the records of that case. 
A thorough discussion of these experiments would scarcely 
be appropriate in the present paper, and an analysis made 


used in making the calculations: 


EXPERIMENT No. 6 EXPERIMENT No. 10 

















(Swing Truck). (Rigid Truck). 
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9° curve. ..... 32.8 688 3L4 675 
Tangent......... $3.1 | 475 31.7 | 526 


It is possible that the supposed imperfections in the dy- 
nagraph and modes of calculation employed, which have 
been briefly detailed, can all be explained consistently with 
a correct action of the instrument. These criticisms, how- 
ever, have been made by the writer, under oath, in the pres- 
ence of the inventor of the dynagraph, who has been either 
unwilling or unable to answer them; and as the dynagraph 
and its inventor have both been highly recommended to 
railroad officials by members of this Society who have pos- 
sibly examined the instrument far more critically than the 
writer, these matters are brought to their attention, since, if 
the writer’s views are correct, it may be well to consider 
whether a further indorsement of the instrument in question 
and its inventor is desirable. 


The Worcester & Shrewsbury Railroad. 


Boston, Aug. 23, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your paper of this date Mr. D. M. Wheeler, of Wor- 
cester, takes exception to some facts as stated by me in the 
Gazette of Aug. 9. He gives the cost of superstructure of 
the Worcester & Shrewsbury Railroad at $6,061.00 per 
mile. In the report from which he quotes—1874—it is given 
thus: 

1. Grading and masonry. ) 
2. Bridging. | Amount paid contractor. $25,853.85 
3. = including j Expended by company .. 648.55 
and in the next report, in the same form, the amount ex- 
pended by the company being increased to $1,331.33. In 
the report for 1876 it was given thus: 

DB, Ghaiihes ek CRIN i os o6's vs 0 oie cw ieicdee ccdedvesceed $25,853.85 
2. Superstructure including rails............ .... 6.60.00 1,331.33 
and to this report, and not to those preceding, Mr. D. M. 
Wheeler personally made oath. Now, $1,331.33 is about 
$493 per mile, and not $6,061. The report for 1877 was 
the same as for 1876 in these items, and again Mr. D, M. 
Wheeler sworn to its correctness. I deny the clerical error 
which I am charged with overlooking, and would suggest to 
Mr. Wheeler the propriety of changing his report before he 
swears to it again. If he will take the trouble to read my 
article carefully, he will find that I gave the cost of trans 
porting a passenger on his road at 2,4, cents, and not 24 
cents. J.D. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Government Contracts. 


Major Walter McFarland, United States Engineers, will 
receive proposals at his office as follows: 

Until Sept. 17, at Cleveland, O., for the extension of the 
breakwater at Cleveland, O. 

Until Sept. 17, at Cleveland, O., for the extension of the 
East Pier at Ashtabula Harbor, O. 

Until Sept. 18, at Buffalo, N. Y., for the extension of 
the breakwater at Buffalo. 


Tramps. 


They have rather got the tramps in Costa Rica. Vagrants 
under fifty years of age are turned over by the magistrates 
to commandants of departments, who in turn turn them 
over to the State Railroad Superintendent, who is employed 
in the construction of the central division of the Costa Rica 
Railroad. What the railroad superintendent does with 
them can be easily i ined.—Cleveland Herald. 

Tramps are re very numerous and troublesome on 
the railroads in Wisconsin. They travel in gangs and ride 
on freight trains, in many cases being too numerous for the 
trainmen to deal with, and they are careful to leave the 
train before reaching any place with a police force large 
enough to take care of them. 


A Way Passenger. 


He was a “‘ culle’d tramp,” and approached Captain Jase 
Phi ips as the train hauled up at Pewee. ‘‘Is you de ca; 
tin’ ob de kears?” “ Yes,” replied Jase. ‘‘ Don’t want fo’ 
ter hire any deck hands, duz ye?” ‘No! I’m not running 
a steamboat.” ‘‘’Zac’ly! Mout I ride straddle ob de cow- 
snatcher to de nex landin’—I’se busted an’ a long ways from 
home?’ “Geton! All aboard !” and the negro straddled 
the ‘‘cow-snatcher.” Ed. Gilligan pulled out the throttle 
wide open, and the train had not gone more than half a mile 
before the engine collided with a cow, throwing it over a 
fence into a cornfield, and the negro after the cow. Next 
day, coming down, the negro limped up to Jase at the same 
depot and said: ‘‘ Boss, I didn’t ride fur wid you on dat 
cow-snatcher. Kase you seede cow wanted to ride dar, too, 
an’ dar wan’t room fo’ bofe of us, so we got off togedder up 
here in a co’n field fo’ to rest. De next time I rides wid you 
I'll freeze to de tail-gate ob de wagon—hit’s safer.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 
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A provident railroad manager will, while it is yet 
summer, anticipate the wants of winter, and probably 
many have already turned their attention to the ques- 
tion of heaters and stoves, which, it must be confessed, 
is a matter of much perplexity. After adopting one 
kind of stove, the result is very much like that which 
follows the use of any kind of writing ink—it inclines 
us to try something else the next time. In other 
words, the stove question is ina very unsatisfactory 
and somewhat unsolved condition. 

A little reflection, combined with past experience, 
will, however, show that a car-stove should fulfill the 
following conditions: 

1. It should warm the car in the coldest weather. 

2, It should be simple in construction and not re- 
quire any more skill to take care of than an ordinary 
stove, unless attendants are especially employed for 
that purpose. 

8. The grate, if the stove is intended to burn coal, 
should be so arranged that all clinkers can be removed 
without ‘ dumping” the fire or emptying the stove of 
its contents. 

4. The stove should be securely fastened to the floor 
of the car, so that the latter can be rolled down an 
embankment without displacing the former. 

5. There should be some provision, either in connec- 
tion with the stove or independent of it, for the admis- 
sion of the requisite quantity of external air to keep 
that within the car pure. 

Each of these conditions is not only desirable but 
is absolutely essential, and any heating arrangement 
is unfit for its purpose if it is deficient in any one of 
them. It may seem absurd even to state the first as a 
necessary condition which a car stove should fulfill, 
and yet any one who has had much experience as a 
traveler in mid-winter knows that there are great 
numbers of what might be called warm-weather stoves 


g | not understood, and the car grows colder and colder 


430 | that can be done is tried, the fire still refuses to burn, 


in use. The service which must hes pecdeemisl yp ween for wood laid horizontally. In the former case 
car stove during the coldest weather of our northern | strong rods should be attached to lugs riveted to the 
winter, when the thermometer goes down ten, twenty top of the stove, and carried entirely through the 
or thirty degrees below zero, with the wind blowing | floor, with nuts underneath. A stout piece of plank 


at storm speed, is so very different from what is re-| should be placed below the floor timbers, and form a 


quired in ordinary winter weather that many stoves| bearing for the nuts. If the cylinder is laid 
which are well suited for the latter conditions are| horizontally the rods could be made in the 
quite insufficient for the former, and many atraveler|form of f} bolts and pass entirely over the 


stove with the nuts screwed below the floor as 
described. Fastened in this way it would be impossible 
to displace the stove unless the car was crushed, and 
then if the plate iron were of good quality the stove 
also could be crushed without scattering its contents. 
Objection will probably be made to the use of such 
stoves on account of their expense, which would, it is 
true, be greater than that of a cheap cast-iron stove. 
On some roads, where wood is used for fuel, a plain 
rectangular cast-iron box is used fora stove. These 
are fastened together with rods extending from the 
top of the stove through the bottom plate and then 
bolted to the floor by f} bolts passing entirely through 
the floor as described. Such a stove can beas securely 
fastened and held in position as one of wrought iron, 
but in case the car was crushed the stove would be 
liable to be broken and the fire scattered. It should 
be insisted upon that whatever kind of stove is used it 
should be fastened down with strong rods extending 
from the top down entirely through the floor, so as to 
be fastened to the floor timbers and not alone to the 
floor boards. If stoves are not fastened securely there 
is danger of roasting people alive, and a railroad 
manager who neglects this obvious precaution will in- 
cur at least the moral responsibility of such accidents, 
or perhaps they should be called crimes. 

It is somewhat discouraging to write about the fifth 
condition which should be fulfilled by a car stove. 
Taking the average population, few people seem to be 
conscious of the difference between pure and impure 
air, or have any idea, apparently, that it is a matter 
which requires any consideration. A surgical opera- 
tion would be necessary, in most cases, to get the idea 
into a brakeman’s head that the air in a car requires 
constant renewal to be kept healthful and pure. Un- 
fortunately, it is not the brakemen alone who are in- 
different to this subject. Those higher in authority 
often smile incredulously when the subject of ventila- 
tion is named to them. The following statement of 
facts* relating to ventilation are undisputed by ‘those 
who have studied the question, and those who do not 
or will not believe them should be objects of commis- 
eration : 


has had occasion to shiver through dismal nights and | 
days because the stoves were made to heat cars in 
comparatively mild weather, but were unequal to the 
fierce winters of our climate. 

It often happens, too, that some ingenious device, 
which, under the supervision of the inventor, might 
be made to do good service, without such care easily 
gets out of order, and at the time when stoves are most 
needed some patented trap fails, or else its working is 


when fires and warmth are most needed. Complicated 
dampers are closed and opened in vain, the grates are 
shaken and the fire stirred without effect, excepting 
to make every one concerned ill-natured. After all | 


with a degree of obstinacy which only a low fire in 
cold weather can equal. Unfortunately the managers 
of railroads seldom suffer the discomfort which passen- 
gers do from this cause. Neither do the former have 
the same opportunity of judging of the merits of the 
different kinds of heaters that those do who have the 
care of them on the trains. For this reason, it would 
seem to be wise for those who have the selection of 
stoves, before purchasing, to get the experience of 
those who make the fires in them. Generally, clear- 
headed brakemen or conductors can be found on 
every road who are able to give intelligent 
opinions about the matters which come un- 
der their observation, and who, if consulted, could do 
more than any one else to help to determine whether 
any given pattern of stove fulfilled the two first condi- 
tions. 

In ordinary cars the stoves must come under the super- 
vision of brakemen, who seldom receive any special in- 
structions about the management of the heating appa- 
ratus, and who are frequently changed from one set of 
cars to another. Therefore the simplest kind of heat- 
ing apparatus is required for this class of cars. In 
drawing-room and sleeping cars, though, where spe- 
cial trained attendants are employed, the heating 
apparatus may be more complicated, as in the Baker 
hot-water heater, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

One of the most common causes of cold stoves— 
especially when coal is the fuel—is the choking up of| “ a ee een 
the grate with clinkers, which it is impossible to re- | onic acid beyond o certain point. This gas exists nor- 


move from an ordinary grate without tipping it up| mally inthe air, but below four parts per thousand; an at- 


| mosphere containing one per cent. is odious and instinctivel 
and emptying all the fire, and starting over afresh, | awoke ad. In an atmosphere where 1,200 cubic feet of fres 


which is not always practicable on a train of cars un- | air was furnished to each person per hour, the proportion of 
provided with kindling wood. Coal which forms hard | | carbonic acid rose to 0.855 per 1,000 volumes; with a sup- 


a . x ply of 1,700 feet of air each man per hour it reached 0.'759 
clinkers will speedily choke up an ordinary grate, | 765 cubic feet per hour each 





uires is that 
tion of car- 

















and it is impossible to shake them  through| was furnished, the carbonic acid Fin momen a a: r a 
; : ‘Fo » te . . _ | this last was obviously very unwholesome roba 

it. This difficulty is amply provided for by cubic feet of air per hour is the least which is pace Bos v0 
what are called anti-clinker grates, which have | with health.” 


an annular opening, above the top of the grate | In other words, at least 20 cubic feet of air per 
on which the fire rests, and through which the clinkers | minute must be supplied for each passenger, or in a 
can be raked with a poker and in this way the fire be | 60-seat passenger car 1,200 cubic feet of air should be 
kept entirely clear. Spear’s anti-clinker grate is| supplied in that time. Quite curiously, for many 
a very good one, and all clinkers can easily be removed | years past the most ingenious devices have been 
from it. Unless a car stove has some such device the | arranged for exhausting air from cars. The inventions 
stove is quite certain to become choked with clinkers | for this purpose no man can number; but it is very 
and ashes which otherwise cannot be removed without | difficult to induce car-builders to consider the question 
starting the fire anew, and at times the stove will not | how is this quantity of air to be admitted. There is 
warm the car sufficiently if the weather is very cold. | no difficulty in getting rid of the air in ventilating 
Those who can recall some of the horrible results of | railroad cars ; the whole trouble consists in getting it 
accidents when the cars have taken fire from the over- | into the car, and it is this problem which should be 
turning of the stoves hardly need be reminded of the | studied the most carefully. 
necessity of fastening the stoves securely to the floor | | There is not room here to discuss this question fully, 
of the car. It is difficult, if we keep in mind the terri- | | but it may be said, generally, that the most thoroughly 
ble results and the excruciating human suffering | | effective arrangement for ventilating cars in winter is 
which sometimes are caused by the overturning of | a stove arranged to heat a supply of air taken from the 
stoves, to speak with patience of the indifference and | outside of the car, and then admitted into it. With 
stupidity which is often shown in the meth-| such an arrangement it is impossible to warm the car 
ods employed, or rather neglected, to prevent without ventilating it at the same time. There are 
such accidents. Most of the stoves in use| various plans in use of this kind, and several manufac- 
consist of thin plates of cast iron united with ‘turers furnish such stoves. On the Illinois Central 
the flimsiest Russia sheet-iron. These are so | Railroad such a plan has been in use for many years. 
insecurely fastened together that if the stove alone | A similar plan is also used on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
were rolled down an enbankment ten or tweaty feet | road, and was described in the Railroad Gazette of 
high, or allowed to fall half that distance vertically, it | June 1, 1877, page 246. 
would probably be in pieces when it stopped. Now | As objection is sométimes made to such arrangements 
there are hundreds of such stoves in use, which have | on account of their expense, it should be said that a 
no other fastening to the floor than a few wood screws | car can be very thoroughly ventilated by placing stoves 
screwed into boards % in. thick. Any collision which | which will fulfill our first condition at each end of the 
is dangerous to life will be, if not certain, at least lia- car, and then opening the end window next the stove 
ble to overturn, and perhaps break to pieces, such | and closing the blind. This will admit fresh air at the 
flimsy structures. The safest stove probably which | front end, which will pass over the stove as it enters 
could be used would be one made of good flange plate | and be warmed. In this way the air can be kept toler- 
iron, riveted together in the form of a cylinder. For | — 








a Pook on nthe ~ “ Maintenance of Health,” by J. Milner 


burning coal the cylinder could be placed vertically, | Fothergill M 
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ably pure, and the cold air will not be a source of dis- 
comfort to passengers, as it is liable to be if not first 
warmed. A better plan, however, is to place a large 
ventilator over the end window, and inscribe on it in 
plain letters: ‘‘IF YOU WANT TO BREATHE PURE AIR 
KEEP THIS VENTILATOR OPEN.” This has been recom- 
mended in these pages often before, and has been tried 
and works very effectively. The inscription is an es- 
sential part of it. With it the ventilators are kept 
open, whereas without it they will not be, and are then 
useless, 

There are, of course, many devices and arrange- 
ments for heating cars, such as Baker’s heater, Wins- 
low’s stoves, etc., which have special features to which 
we have not referred. Our object has been to point 
out the essential things which any good stove or heater 
must fulfill, Baker’s hot-water heater has this advan- 
tage, that it supplies heat at the floor of the car, and 
to the feet of passengers. Under these circumstances 
passengers can be comfortable in an atmosphere con- 
siderably colder than that which is required if a car 
or other apartment is heated in such a way that the 
air at the floor is cold, as is usually the case. Fresh 
air is, however, just as essential with a hot-water 
heater as with any other, and the conditions which 
have been stated may be applied to it as well as to all 
other stoves or heaters, 


A REVIVAL OF TRAFFIC. 





There has been a somewhat unexpected revival of 
traffic, affecting especially the trunk lines and their 
immedicate connections to the west, and roads south 
of the latitude of Chicago. Traffic—east-bound traffic, 
at least—can hardly be said to have been light this 
season ; but the grain shipments fell off materially about 
harvest time, and were not expected to begin again 
on a large scale much earlier than September, which 
is the usual time-for the harvest of small grains to 
begin to come forward freely. Then about the time of 
the decline of shipments came the news of the great 
damage to the spring wheat crop, and just beforea 
great deal of prominence had been given to the ex- 
treme backwardness of the corn on the flat prairies of 
Illinois. This led many to doubt whether there would 
be a heavy grain movement at any time during the 
coming fall and winter. They did not have long 
to doubt, however; for before definite knowledge 
of the extent of the damage to the spring 
wheat crop could be known, two great cur- 
rents of grain came rushing forward to mar- 
ket—one of corn, in quantities almost without 
example at any time of year; and the other of winter 
wheat, which we suppose is in quantities wholly with- 
out example. Spring wheat usually forms the great 
bulk of the wheat marketed, especially at the great 
Western markets, and it hardly seems to have occurred 
to any one that the superior crop of winter grain could 
make up for any deficiency in the spring wheat. The 
crop was not only unusually large and good, but it was 
unusually early, and this accounts partly for its com- 
ing forward in such quantities in August and even in 
July. The movement of the corn, however, is probably 
chiefly due to the improved prospects of the maturing 
crop. As wesaidearly in July when complaints of the 
backwardness of the crop were loudest, it hardly wants 
more than a month of hot, growing weather to make 
a good corn crop, and that month was had in July, 
with good weather ever since. Now, from nearly every 
quarter of the West, including those districts where 
the crop was said to be a failure at the end of 
June, the report comes that there is every pros- 
pect of a fine corn crop. Nothing now but 
an early frost can prevent it. Now, this prospect has 
a tremendous influence in the marketing of the stock 
on hand from the last crop. It must be remembered 
that only a very small proportion of the crop of this 
grain is ever sent to market. Most of it is consumed 
by animals on the farms where itis grown. For in- 
stance, although the cropof those states which market 
chiefly at Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo and the five other 
cities which we are accustomed to put together as the 
eight leading ‘‘ Northwestern markets” was in 1876 
more than 730,000,000 bushels, the quantity marketed 
at those places in 1877 (which was chiefly of that crop) 
was less than 88,000,000 bushels, or 12 per cent., and 
these states produce by far the largest part of the corn 
that is marketed. It is evident that a comparatively 
slight difference in the average yield will decide 
whether the old corn must be chiefly kept at home to 
feed the stock, or whether it can be sold as fast as the 
market will take it. Three millions of bushels a week 
now arriving at the Western markets indicate that the 
farmers this year have come to the latter conclusion. 
And this is very encouraging, for it means not only 
that there is good business in carrying corn just now, 
but that there will be for another year, and not in car- 


rying corn only, but in ‘Selie and wins mediates: and the 
other freights which corn goes to make. 

Not only has there been a surprisingly large traftic 
in grain, of which the railroads have got fully their 
share (and probably a slight profit since July), but 
another leading item of east-bound freight has been 
produced in unexampled quantities this season. Hogs 
were formerly pretty much all packed in the “‘ packing 
season "—the four months beginning with November 
and ending with February. Of late years a larger and | 
larger proportion has been packed in the other eight 

months. During the last packing season, however, the | 
number packed was so very much greater than ever) 
before that it seemed reasonable to suppose that the 
“summer packing,” as it is called, would be less than | 
in recent years. But in fact, so far, it has been nearly 


| 
50 per cent. greater than last year or ever before. The | 


product is a freight which is moved chiefly, but not 
wholly, by rail; but the increase is probably largely | 
offset to the trunk lines by a decrease in the shipments | 
of live hogs to the seaboard—a business which they 
have all to themselves, unaffected by the competition | 
of lake and canal. 

As an indication of what the increase of the grain 
movement has really been, we give the figures for the 
receipts and shipments of Northwestern markets and 
the receipts of Atlantic ports, each week since June, so 
far as at present reported : 





a eae non Ry Atlantic 

by ag ending: Recei Shi ments. receipts. 
1 006. 3. ,500 3,662,715 
: 2,967,635 2,907,445 
3,095,508 3,412,025 

3,652,063 5,003,895 

4,327, 5,949,805 

4,872,921 6,153,764 

5,328,243 6, 417, 831 


The enormous receipts at the Northwestern markets 
for the last week reported are wholly without example 
at any time of year. They are more than double the 
average weekly receipts of the last crop year, when 
they were larger than ever before, and could not be 
continued without choking all the available means of 

ransportation—neither cars nor boats enough could 
be commanded to forward such a quantity, which 
would load about 20,000 cars weekly. 

It is not to be expected that the move- 
ment will continue at this extreme rate, 
and it is even suspected that the fall movement may 
be less than that of last year (which was exceptionally 
heavy, however). This opinion is based on the assump- 
tion that the winter wheat will not be pressed forward 
rapidly hereafter, and that there will not be the usual 
shipments of spring wheat to take its place; but a good 
winter traffic is counted on, and at least a fair one until 
winter. 

Just now, however, the roads are troubled to find 
cars enough, though the 25-cent rate on grain from 
Chicago to New York was advanced to 80 cents a 
week ago last Monday, and the roads are said to be 
getting the regular rate. Lake rates have nearly 
tripled, canal rates have gone up 50 per cent., numer- 
ous vessels that have been laid up are taking cargoes, 
and there is generally great activity in transportation. 
So far as grain is concerned (and it is that in which the 
activity is greatest), we have the proof of it in the fol- 
lowing statement of the movement for five years. To 
and from the Northwestern markets, the receipts for 
the four weeks and the shipments for the three weeks 
ending Aug. 17 have been: 


— Northwestern——, 
Receipts. Shipments. 


RE aatats tessa teesdssucbsbeeseeepety’ 16,312,425 9,905,183 
BN a0 e585 bis 0c cabs 10s eseseses cures 104s Y 620,746 8,240,614 
Se 3,534. 10,147,839 

sav hbbiess oovcwssoeccaleens angers i? 138,855 11,699,769 
PEs hvdacivccscostvevccstqhecssgogehibe 24,617,978 14, 529, 058 


The receipts of the four weeks have thus been 44 per 
cent. greater this year than ever before. It should be 
noted, however, that although the grain movement has 
been earlier and heavier this year than last, its action has 
been later and less in advancing canal rates, and later 
but about equal in degree in advancing lake rates, 
while they seem not to have affected ocean rates at 
all. A year ago the transportation charges by lake, 
canal and sea on a bushel of corn from Chicago to 
Liverpool amounted to about 15 cents on the first of 
July, and advanced to 32 cents by the end of August. 
This year the cost was about 21 cents on the first of 
July, and is now about 2314 cents (exclusive of trans- 
fer charges). But last year the ocean rate was down 
to 8 cents on the first of July and up to 22 cents by 
the end of August. The difference in the effect of the 
heavy August grain movement is remarkable. Below 
we give the rate for the first of July and the last week 
in August both years, for corn, in cents per bushel : 


-—July 1.—. -—Aug, 28.— 
Ted 1877. 1878 1877. 
to Buffalo, lake............ 1 1 3 
Butt to New York, canal......... ™% 
N. Y, to Liverpool, ocean steamer. .1544_ 14 22 
MSs hss cuce magus cpinkeaineeel 2034 «14% 234% 32% 


It should be noted that for some time in August last 





| Buffalo is now about 91g 


425 


ward declined. But we see that canal rates, init 
they have advanced more than one-half in two months, 
are still 20 per cent. below the rates of last year, and 
ocean rates, as we have said, have not advanced at all 
this year, though they increased 150 per cent. last 
year. Just now, it appears, the farmer gets his grain 


carried to Liverpool for nine cents a bushel less than 


the cost a year ago, the difference being almost en- 


| tirely in the ocean rate. 


The current rate by lake and canal from Chicago to 
cents a bushel, which the 


| elevator charges at Buffalo (just raised) will 
| make 1045 cents. The present rail rate is equiva- 
‘lent to 16.8 cents, and it is not likely that 


business can be had at a higher one until there is 
a further advance in lake and canal rates. Now last 
year there was no considerable advance in either until 
October, and as there is not expected to be this year 
the pressure of spring wheat shipments that made 
business so heavy last vear after the middle of Septem- 
ber, there is perhaps less prospect that an advance in 
rail rates can be sustained. This seems to be the opin- 
ion of our railroad managers, who at Saratoga last 
week agreed to an advance on fourth-class freight to 35 
cents on Sept. 2, but left the grain-rate at 30 cents. 
Last year the grain rate was made 35 cents on Sept. 1, 
and under that rate shipments were heavy. 


THE WORK OF THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE, 


The newspapers have made a great deal of the con- 
ference of railroad managers at Saratoga ; and if we 
have regard to its possible and probable eventual re- 


3 
sults, probably its importance has not been exag- 


gerated. But the impression seems to have been gen- 
erally conveyed that everything was done at this 
meeting which the attendants resolved that it would 
be desirable to do, which is very far from the fact. 
Indeed, the action of the conference covered compar- 
atively few and unimportant matters ; its recommend- 
ations, many and vastly important ones. The things 
actually done, however, were really important, and 
only unimportant compared with what the conference 
resolved ought to be done but did not do. These reso- 
lutions, however, very likely will be the most effec- 
tive of the proceedings, as altogether likely to result 
in action in due time. 

For those attending the conference, though by no 
means omnipotent in railroad affairs, were men of the 
very highest influence and authority, who can doubt- 
less do more than any others in the country to cause 
the success or failure of any given policy. When, 

therefore, they are agreed in their ideas as to what 
the general policy ought to be, the work of carrying it 
out becomes comparatively easy. 

By far the most important proposition entertained 
by the conference was the resolution of Mr. Jewett in 
favor of making an agreed division of the east-bound 
traffic—the great traffic of this country. Notwith- 
standing the failure of the attempt to make such a 
division last spring, the conviction seems to have 
grown stronger and stronger that the companies would 
be compelled sooner or later—and at no very distant 
day—to make another trial and to keep on trying un- 
til they should succeed in doing away with the intense 
competition which for the past three or four years 
has made this largest item of all through 
traffic—in this country and in the world— 
wholly unprofitable for a very large part of each year, 
And most of those in authority seem not to have had 
their faith in the practicability of such an arrange- 
ment shaken in any degree by the ill success of the last 
attempt, but to remain convinced that an effort made 
in good faith would be as successful for the east- 
bound as it has been for the west-bound traffic. 

But it must be remembered that no east-bound 
freight apportionment has been made, and that not 
one step has been taken toward making one except 
the simple resolution. evidently made in good earnest 
by the most influential parties, that it is desirable. Be- 
fore it can be made there will have to be a great deal 
of negotiation, and this is not yet begun. It certainly 
will be begun, however, and we fully expect to see the 
winter traffic carried under an east-bound pool, 

Perhaps the business of next importance was that 
regarding live-stock transportation. Although there 
have been contracts for the division of this traffic for 
a long time, there have been several points of differ- 
ence which have much of the time made it wholly or 
partly inoperative. These matters were wholly settled 
at Saratoga, the parties having authority being on the 
ground—or rather the settlement was begun there, for 
it was only closed in New York last Monday. First 
there was the trouble about shipments from St. Louis. 
The parties interested left this to arbitration, and the 
arbitrators divided the business, giving 20 per cent. to 
the Chicago & Alton, 22 to the Wabash, 2344 each to 





year lake rates were as high as they are now, but after- 


the Indianapolis & St. Louis and the Vandalia Line, 








_— 





and i per cent. to the Ohio & Mississippi. ‘The set- 
tlement of this matter, however, is hardly so import- 
ant in itself as because it permits the maintenance of 
the Chicago rate. This hereafter is to be 5 cents 
lower per 100 Ibs. than the St. Louis rate, and begin- 
ning with Monday next the rates are advanced to 60 
and 65 cents, respectively, to New York. 

Another old trouble has been between the Grand 
Trunk and its competitors West and East. This also 
was settled at Saratoga by an agreement for the divi- 
sion of the traffic in the district which the Grand 
Trunk serves. We understand it to be that on live 
stock to Boston and points north of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad the Grand Trunk is to have 37 per 
cent. and the New York Central 63 per cent. of the 


whole. 





Other questions concerning the distribution of live 
stock among the trunk lines, and the payment to the 
‘‘eveners” for making such distribution were decided 
in New York Monday night; and now, for the first 
time, the whole live stock business seems to be pro- 
vided for by mutual agreement of all concerned. 

Complaint having been made by Eastern slaughter- 
ers that the rates on dressed meats sometimes were so 
low in comparison with those on live stock as to injure 
their business greatly, it was decided that hereafter 
the rates on dressed meats (carried in refrigerator cars) 
shall be one-half more than the rates on live stock. 

The first subject taken up by the conference was 
with regard to the payment of commissions on tickets 
—a practice which absorbs a very large proportion of 
the through passenger earnings of some roads. Reso- 
lutions were passed in favor of abolishing the 
practice, and an agreement to put them into 
effect was signed by most of the companies repre- 
sented. But we understand that a few companies, some 
of them important, refused to sign, and it does not seem 
probable that the practice will be done away with at 
present, though there are a great many places where, 
by mutual agreement, the paying of commissions may 
cease. The trouble seems to be not that any one is 
anxious to hand over part of his receipts from tickets 
to outsiders ; but that some roads have routes which 
are decidediy inferior to those of their rivals, or are 
generally thought to be so, and these roads find it ab- 
solutely necessary to make exceptional exertions to 
get traffic, if they maintain rates as high as those of 
their rivals. It is questionable whether in these cases 
it would not be best to permit lower fares by the in- 
ferior or less popular route, and so pay the commis- 
sions to the public, as it were, instead of to agents. 
There are a great many objections to the whole system 
of paying commissions, and in New York an important 
change was successfully instituted a few years ago 
which not only lessened the amount of commissions 
paid, but reduced the number and expense of the com- 
panies’ own ticket offices. 

But in connection with this resolution one good 
piece of work was effected, namely, the restoration of 
passenger rates between St. Louis and eastern points, 
which have been badly demoralized recently, and have 
. been periodically, at short intervals, for a long time. 

Another matter of considerable importance which 
was settled concerned the difference in through rates 
between ‘all rail” and ‘lake and rail,” between lake- 
ports and New York and the other sea-board cities. 
The trunk lines, or three of them, have propeller lines 
which run between Chicago and Buffalo or Erie, in 
connection with the roads, and afford a route requiring | ; 
but a little longer time for transit than the all-rail 
route, and of course competes directly with the latter 
—that is, tends to divert traffic from the roads which 
extend between Lake Erie and Chicago, and those 
further south between the East and West—the trunk 
lines getting the business whichever way it may go. 
There have long been fixed differences in the merchan- 
dise rates to the West, but as there are numerous inde- 
pendent propellers and propeller lines, it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain any fixed differences on 
coarse freights, such as make up the larger part of the 
freight going eastward. Grain especially, and some of 
the provision shipments, have to be taken in compe- 
tition with sail and steam vessels which run in connec- 
tion with the canal, and whose rates fluctuate widely 
from day to day. To say that the lake-and-rail grain 
rate should never be more than 5 cents per 100 lbs. 
less than the all-rail rate would at certain seasons be 
equivalent to saying that the railroad propeller lines 
should carry no grain—which we may say is the chief 
object of their existence. At Saratoga it was agreed 
that they might compete freely at any rates for grain, 
lard and some other forms of barreled provisions 
which are much sent by lake; but that the rates on 





flour should not be more than 10 cents a barrel lower, 
and those on'other provisions than those named not | 
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rr was further agreed that east-bound rates on | this road is through freight from the West, and very low 


fourth-class freight (not on grain) should be advanced | 
Sept. 2 from the basis of 30 to 35 cents from Chicago | 
to New York. 

The matters finally decided at the conference were | 
thus the distribution of the live-stock traffic, which is | 
now pooled everywhere, the restoration of rates from 
St. Louis to the East, the difference between all-rail 
and lake-and-rail rates, and the difference between 
dressed-meat and live-stock rates. The resolutions 
concerning passenger commissions and an east-bound 
pool require further action. before becoming effective. 

The spirit of concession and the determination to act 
in harmony are said to have been very marked at the 
conference, and the method of conducting business 
favored the avoidance of the contests and disputes 
which are frequently the result of the debates of two 
contending parties over matters which have already 
divided them. At Saratoga each question was left to 
a committee or arbitrators, and not debated and voted 
upon by the whole conference from the first. That is, 
there was a tribunal set up to hear and try each case 
and render a decision ; and even when it was not agreed 
beforehand to accept the decision, this preliminary 
treatment by a disinterested tribunal made it much 
easier for the body as a whole to come to an agreement. 

But probably the meeting is most important as the 
occasion when finally all the railroad managers were 
agreed in the opinion that railroad transportation is 
not or ought not to be regulated like other business by 
free and open competition. This apparently general 
acknowledgment of this great fact in the economics 
of railroad transportation, which but a few years ago 
was hardly acknowledged by any railroad managers, 
and the failure to recognize which by the community 
has caused the waste of many hundreds of millions of 
dollars in this country, is likely to have important and 
far-reaching results. 


July Earnings. 

July earnings are reported in our table for 25 different 
railroads, with an aggregate of 13,724 miles of road, which 
is 3.2 per cent. more than they had last year. Their aggre- 
gate earnings this year were $6,955,992, which is 12.2 per 
cent. more than last year. Their earnings per mile of road 
increased from $466 to $507, or 9 percent. But July earn- 
ings last year were unfavorable, partly because of light 
traffic offered and partly because of the great strike, though 
many of the roads reporting were not greatly affected by the 
strike last year. 

Of the 25 roads that report for the month, only four show a 
decrease in earnings, and there are a great many very heavy 
increases—ten more than 20 per cent. and four more than 
80 per cent. The considerable decreases are only on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas (13.1 per cent.), and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis (14.4 per cent.). 

But in view of the strike it will be interesting to make 
comparisons with the earnings of years previous to 1877, 
which we do below for such roads as report: 

Earnings per mile of Road in July for four years. 
1878. 1877 187 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... $420 $263 $273 
em, edar Rapids & North- 

“1 ie NR ie ie ne SS 219 199 178 331 
Cairo ME EMMMIRY cc vc vsicvee avsaae 126 104 149 133 
ee en PR rr re 808 766 41,172 1,168 
Chicago & Alton............... 642 451 621 596 
Chicas ‘0, Milwaukee & ‘St. Paul.. 441 396 489 602 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Del.. 182 156 176 oxhs 
Denver & Rio Grande.........°.... 364 249 190 247 
Illinois Central, Illinois lines .... 591 539 538 Seat 

Iowa lines....... 264 23) 284 
aeenagemn, Bloomington & W est- 

Gudt wec ac ARcatkhe eee Rabe ss > ‘ 258 247 257 255 
Sehernattonel & Great Northern... 180 174 58 155 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.. 280 - 322 285 269 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. ‘Louis 321 377 374 338 
Paducah & Memphis...... ....... 132 135 113 ede 

Philadelphia & Erie............... 743 568 890 1,121 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, 

Belleville Line...... 467 448 416 532 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern... 424 405 376 330 
St. Louis, Kansas City & North m 449 366 408 305 
St. Louis & Southeastern.... ..... 269 258 251 192 
Toledo, Peoria & WwW ESP 388 314 391 377 
(Sealer A ices eae ap 544 «441i 433 iy 

Here we have reports from 22 roads for three years. This 


year all but three of them had larger earnings in July than 
last year, and twelve of them had larger earnings this year 
than in 1876 (with Centennial travel and freight active un- 
til after harvest). Seventeen of these roads also have re- 
ports for 1875, and ten of these have larger earnings per 
mile of road this year than then. Going back as far as 1874, 
we have but eight roads’ reports for that year and this also: 
three of these had larger earnings then. The smaller earn- 
ings per mile of the Central Pacific for the last two years is 
due to its having in those years worked a very large addi- 
tional mileage of comparatively unproductive road belong- 
ing to the Southern Pacific. 

This indicates that the roads reporting had fairly good 
earnings last July, compared with years before the strike, 
so that the increase is not wholly due to the effect of the 
strike in decreasing earnings last year. Eight of the seven_ 
teen roads that report for four years, indeed, show larger 
earnings per mile this year than in any other, and only one 
shows its smallest earnings this year. The Philadelphia & 


Erie is the only road reporting which gives much of a clue | 
It was greatly affected by the strike | 


to trunk-line earnings. 
last year, and this year, though the earnings are much 
greater than last, they are much less than in 1876 or 1875, 


rates affect it seriously. Both the roads extending from 
| Chicago southward show increases, even compared with 
| 1876, and so do all the St. Louis roads except the little Cairo 
& St. Louis, and the Wabash has an increase of one quarter 
| over that year. All these roads traverse winter-wheat dis- 
| tricts, but they could not have carried much of the new 
crop except in the last half of the month. 

For the seven months ending with July we have reports 
from 27 lines with 15,555 miles of road. Their aggregate 
earnings were 6.1 per cent. more this year than last, but it 
was made on a mileage greater by 3.4 per cent. Their 
average earnings per mile of road increased from $3,401 to 
$3,489, or 2.6 per cent. Of the 27 roads 16 show a de- 
crease in earnings per mile. Four show increases of-more 
than 30 per cent. and six of more than 20 per cent. The 
considerable decreases are 12.4 per cent. on the Cairo & St. 
Louis and also on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and 11 per 
cent. on the Philadelphia & Reading. Five of the roads, 
with 1,786 miles, were chiefly engaged in carrying produce 
to St. Louis; four, with 3,328 miles, in carrying to Chicago 
or Milwaukee. Three of the St. Louis roads show slight de- 
creases and two slight increases in earnings, the aggregate 
being an increase of 2\¢ percent. All the Chicago roads 
show increases, the aggregate being 231/ per cent. 

Three of the roads reporting have a large through traffic 
between the Northwest and the East (the two Canada roads 
and the Philadelphia & Erie). One of these only has an in- 
crease in earnings, and the aggregate result is an increase in 
the earnings of the three of less than 1 per cent., made up, 
doubtless, of a good through traffic for the first three months 
of the year, and a profitless one for the other four. 

The higher rates since July, together with the heavy grain 
movement, is likely to change matters materially for the 
better for a considerable number of the roads. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Shenandoah Valley.—The first track is laid from Duf- 
field’s, W. Va., south by west to Charlestown, 6 miles. 

Plainview.—The first track is laid from Eyota, Minn., 
northward 5 miles. 

Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe.—On the Southern or New 
Mexico Extension, track is extended 23 miles, to a point 45 
miles southwest from La Junta, Col. 

Central Pacific.—This company’s San Pablo & Tulare line 
is completed by laying track from Pittsburgh Crossing, Cal., 
west 10 miles. 

This is a total of 44 miles of new railroad, making 1,049 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 1,013 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877, 1,253in 
1876, 614 in 1875, 962 in 1874, 2,252 in 1873, and 3,962 in 
1872. 


CANAL RATES have again advanced, and on Tuesday of 
this week stood at 61g cents per bushel for wheat, 53{ for 
corn and 3%{ for oats from Buffalo to New York, against 514, 
5 and 84 to 344 a week earlier. About half of the advance 
took effect Tuesday last. A corresponding advance in rail 
rates from Buffalo is reported, and they now stand at 7 cents 
for wheat, 614 for corn, 5% for barley, and 4% for oats. 
These rates are about eeiabvaliiah to a 251¢-cent rate per 100 
lbs. from Chicago to New York, the current rate charged 
being 30 cents. 

No change in lake rates is reported, but they appear to be 
lower rather than higher on corn from Chicago to Buffalo. 

Last week 4 cents was reached, but since and by the last 
report “314 cents bid and 4 cents asked” has been a common 
statement of the rate, with many cargoes on “ private 
terms,” which means some concession on the asking rate, 
probably. An unusual amount of tonnage is now engaged 
in carrying wheat from Detroit and Toledo at a little more 
than half of the rate from Chicago to Milwaukee. 

Ocean rates are little changed, but by steam are rather 
lower than higher, 7d. per bushel from New York to Chicago 
being reported for a shipment last Tuesday. There have 
been but slight fluctuations in these rates fora long time, 


2| 7d. to 8d. being generally the limits. By sail there seems to 


have been a small advance, about 6s. 3d. being ate quotations 
from New York to Cork for orders, which is at the rate of 
98¢d. per bushel. 

BRITISH Ratt EXPORTS were 31 per cent. less in July of 
this year than in the corresponding month of 1877, but for 
the seven months ending with July the exports were nearly 
the same both years—an increase of little more than 1 per 
cent. this year. The seven months’ exports this year were 
enough to lay 3,227 miles of track with 56-Ib. rails. The 
amount going to the United States, however, would have 
laid but 64¢ miles of such track. The chief customers for 
British rails this year have been British India, which took 
23 per cent. of the total exports, Australia with 17 per 
cent., Russia with 10%¢ per cent., Germany with 10 per 
cent., Sweden and Norway with 7 per cent., and British 
North America with 7 per cent. British possessions took 47 
per cent. of the whole. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Slide Valve Gears, is the title of a little volume of 125 
pages by Hugo Bilgram, M. E., published by Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger (for sale by D. Van Nostrand). 

It is described as ‘‘a new, graphical method for analyzing 
» | the action of slide valves moved by eccentrics, link motions 





more than 5 cents per 100 Ibs. less than the all-rail) which, in view of the 16-cent rate on grain in July, is not to | and cut-off gears.” The author claims to have found a modi- 


rates. 


be wondered at, A very large proportion of the business of 


fication of Zeuner’s diagram, which ‘‘ renders the subject in 
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all its bearings purely graphical, and no knowledge of mathe- 


matics beyond the most elementary propositions of geome- 
try is required to understand the demonstrations as well as 
the applications of this new diagram.” ; 

Geographical Surveying, its Uses, Methods and Resul 
by Frank de Yeaux Carpenter, C. E., is No. 37 of Van Nos- 
trand’s Science Series. The work was intended as a plan for 
a survey of the Empireof Brazil, to be undertaken by the 
Geological Commission under the charge of the late Prof. 
Charles Frederic Hartt, of which Commission Mr. Carpenter 
was the geographer. It aims to set forth the means advis- 
able for making surveys on a vast scale for ascertaining the 
broad, general features of a country, in which the transit or 
theodolite measures the angles, the cistern and aneroid 
barometers the altitudes and the odometer the distances. 

The Story of Gum Copal is a very creditable, handsome 
and interesting little pamphlet issued by Murphy & Co., 
of Newark, N. J., and Murphy, Sherwin & Co., of Cleve- 
land, for the purpose of advertising their varnishes. But 
the.advertising is done in the most unobtrusive way, the 
“story of gum copal” being told throughout without any 
reference to the firm, a price list of its varnishes simply 
being added. There are some amusing illustrations, and one 
colored engraving. It will probably surprise many to learn 
that gum copal, the basis of varnish, is a fossil. Murphy & 
Co., No. 238 Mac Whorter street, Newark, N. J., will send a 
copy to any who may desire it enough to send to them forit. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Pittsburgh Southern, annual meeting, at the office in 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 2, at 10 a. m. 

Northern Pacific, annual meeting, at the office, No. 23 
Fifth avenue, New York, Sept. 25, at noon. The call for 
the meeting states that, in addition to the ordinary routine 
business, the stockholders will be asked to act on the follow- 
ing propositions: 1. To authorize the receipt of preferred 
stock in payment for lands in Oregon and Washington, as 
well as east of the Missouri. 2. For a better connection 
with St. Paul and Minneapolis. 3. For the extension west- 
ward of the main line. 


Railroad Conventions. 

The Traveling Passenger and Advertising Agents’ Associa- 
tion will hold its sixth annual convention at the Gibson 
House, Cincinnati, beginning Sept. 4, at noon. 

The General Ticket and Passenger Agents’ Association 
will hold its regular semi-annual meeting in Chicago, Sept. 
13. 

The General Time Convention will hold its fall session at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 10. 

The Railroad Claim Agents’ Association will meet at the 
Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Oct. 15. 


The Southern Time Convention will hold its fall session at 

the Windsor Hotel, New York City, Oct. 17. 
Foreclosure Sales. 

The Selma, Marion & Memphis road was sold at Marion, 
Ala., Aug. 12, under foreclosure of more and bought by 
E. W. Rucker for account of the bondholders. The road 
is completed from Marion, Ala., to Sawyerville, 43 miles; 
it has been bankrupt for several years, but no statements 
of its liabilities have been made public. 

The Columbus & Gallipolis road was sold in Columbus, O., 
Aug. 26, under foreclosure of mereenas, Bought for $38,800 
by anew corporation known as the Ohio & West Virginia 
Railroad Company, which has been organized to buy the 
road and complete it. The road is intended to run from 
Columbus, O., southeast to Gallipolis, about 95 miles ; it was 
partly graded in 1872, but work was stopped until last year. 
when it was resumed. By the latest statement $276,000 
bonds had been issued, all to the contractors, Hill & 
McKecknie, of Chicago. 

The sale of the Montclair & Greenwood Lake road has 
been again postponed, from Aug. 24 to Aug. 31. 

The Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore road will be sold at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 15, under a decree of foreclosure. 
It will be sold in four lots: 1. The road from New Buffalo, 
Mich., to Montague, 148 miles, this section being subject to 
a prior mortgage for $500,000. 2. The line from Montague 
to Pentwater, 27 miles, with the right of way, etc., from 
Pentwater to Manistee. 3. The branch from Holland to 
Grand Rapids, 24!¢ miles. 4. The branch from Muskegon 
to Big Rapids, 51 miles. The bonded debt, exclusive of the 
srior mortgage for $500,000, is $5,630,000. Arrangements 
been made for the purchase of the road by the bond- 
holders. 


The Saratoga Conference. 


On the 22d the Committee on Ticket Commissions reported 
that a circular embodying the resolutions adopted on the 
preceding day had been prepared and was y for signa- 
tures. The circular was signed by all the representatives of 
the roads present during the day, but it is said that several 
roads did not and will not sign. In accordance with its 
terms the St. Louis roads, which were represented, have 
already restored rates to New York to the former figure, 
$24, and ordered the stoppage of commissions. The cut 
rate - some time has been $20, with $2 commission al- 
lowed. 

The Western Executive Committee reported in favor of 
arbitration in the matter of the St. Louis live-stock business. 
This was adopted, and the Committee instructed to appoint 
two arbitrators, who were to choose a third, in case they 
cannot agree. The Committee afterward selected Messrs. 
M. E. Ingalls and John B. Dutcher, who declined, and 
Messrs. Wm. Bliss, of the Boston & Albany, and Alfred 
Gaither, of Adams Express, were finally chosen. 

It was resolved to take lumber from the special class and 
— —_ 4 — — Foe Peery mes on —— Bound 

reights asked for another day’s time pare its report, 
and the conference adjourned until the fee day. hi 

On the 23d, when the conference met, the mittee on 
East-Bound Freights presented the following report on lake 
sa ge rates: ~ ted atic lili P 

e committee appoin to confer ie Managers 0! 
lake and rail lines hop aan the question of differences be- 
tween all-rail and lake-and-rail east-bound rates from Chi- 
cago convened Friday morning, August 23. It was resolved 
that no agreement be made between the rail lines and the 
lake lines with reference to rates on grain, Py in —— 
lard, flax or grass seed, it being conceded outside 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS IN JULY. 
] 
| EARNINGS 
MILEAGE. EARNINGS. PER MILE. 
NAME oF Roap. ' | 

1878.| 1877., Inc. Dec. Pere. 1878. 1877. Increase. Decrease. Per ¢.| 1878. 1877. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 786; 711 75). 10.5 $339,000! $187,142) $142,858 .......... 76.4 $420 $263 

Burl’gton, Ced. Rapids & North. 434 368 66 17.9 95,007 73,309 | aver 29.6 219 199 

Seer 146 PR ee rere 18,359 15,141 TT sbbnranenes 21.5) 126 104 

Central Pacific.................. 1,878) 1,818 60. 3.3, 1,517,000, 1,391,867 125,133 9.0 808 766 

Chicago & Alton................ 678 RS ener Pe 435,256 305,928 oo oe 42.3 642 451 

Chi ‘0, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 1,470) 1,402 _ eae 4.9 648,000 555,610 OO ea 166 441 306 

Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Del.. 157 157 cla seesdinel 3 <eheen 28,505 24,484 GIR! ee0ces vas. 16.4 182 156 

Denver & Rio Grande .......... 334 298 36 12.1 121,574 74,276 47,298 . 63.6 364 249 

Tilinois Central, lilinois lines. .. 819 707, 112). 15.8 483,804 381,373 PEE scecrsse 26.9 591 539 

~ 4) lowa lines ..... 402 ES ae epee 106,059 92,713 ET en.c0sacnce 14.4 264 231 

Indianapolis, BI'm’gton & West. | 343 See peer 88,597 84,726 ED ken cannes 4.6 258 247 

International & Great Northern) 516) 516......)........) 00... 92,698 89,500 | Ne 3.6 180 174 

SS Oa | 673 RESIS, Dap Se CREE 291,634 274,362 a Ree 6.3 433 408 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... ET Cand, Kadeat Pancake 219,924 re $13,199 13.1 2830 322 

Nashville, Chatta. & St. Louis..| 349 | =e Rees Pe 112,703 131,646 pe 18,943 14.4 321 377 

Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 185 ee RAs Pere 26,552 23, 880 7 Pees PF 11.2 144 129 

Paducah & Memphis..... ...... | ee Ba eee SSE rere 15,130 15,577 - 447, 2.9 132) 136 

Philadelphia & Erie.... .. .... 288 EARS VE ae 214,081 163,501 DUE Seer esccse 30.9 743 568 

Philadelphia & Reading........ ; 800 MNES Cascdladeheckel wiveeeee 987,721 RA asdcancces 101,90 9.4 1,235 1,362 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, 

Belleville Line. ................ 71 = RN one ixenced 4.1 467 448 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern. 685 Di. 277,3 12,880 4.6) 424 405 
St. Louis, Kansas City & North’n 530» =65530. 193,924 43,905 22.6 440 366 
St. Louis & Southeastern....... 354 q ¥ 91,465 co 4.2 269 258 
Toledo, Pecria & Warsaw...... 237 | EF < 91,974 74,359 | rer 23.5 388 314 
MON Cae ccbccdevendsccbctes 680 Ge seek 374,592 300,028 74,564) . 24.8 O44 441 

epee: ee EE ieee ATR tai ate) VIE eo Bs TE a 822, ‘ataien a neaaiinen 
NGS aM Niia's 050 350: )/13,724/13 208 425) .......|....... $6,955,992 $6,197,036) $913,465 $154,509)......| $507 $466 


eee 
| 














ocerocerecesfocesssceeses 758,056) .......... 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 381. 














MILEAGE. EARNINGS. Earninas Per MILE. 
Name or Roap. = 

| | | | | | | 
1878. 1877. Inc “ea 1878. 1877. Increase. Decrease. | P. c. | 1878. | 1877. | Inc. Dee. | P. c. 

| | 

aR SEES (SH. : 1 a |: ee aicalicd EE) ee Owe BE SE LS, 

| | | | | 

Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe.| 786) Ae $1,223,813) $604,570 ........... | 49.4 $2,326'$1,721/$605 ......| 35.2 
Burlington, Ced. Rapids | 

& Northern........... 427 pea 501,958 386,580) .......... 77.0' 2,081) 1,364) 717 ......| 52.6 
Cairo & St. Louis 146 RE <ebie caceses $17,166, 12.4 834 951)...... $117) 12.4 
Central Pacific .........; 1,878 2 S72| 160,701) ........0. 1.8 5,006) 5.414)..... 408) 7.5 
Chicago & Alton........ 67: ¥F ,670, 101,481 ..| 4.3) 3,508) 3,448) 150......) 4.3 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul. 1,429, A 3,513,762) 1,391,238 ..| 39.6 3,432) 2,506) 926 ......) 37.0 
Cleveland, Mt. V. & Del. 157 sal ee OE kk pcasss 1,598; 0.8 1,330) 1,340..... 10 0.8 
Denver & Rio Grande..| 308) 23.0) ROU 380,413) = -178,781............ 47.0 1,816) 1,368) 448 .....,) 32.7 
Detroit & Milwaukee ... 189 189 io eS | 518,512 451,246) | eee 14.9, 2,743) 2,388) 355.......) 14.9 
Grand Trunk...........| 1,390) 1,389; 1)/....) 0.1) 5,068,975) 5,140,456)........... 71,481) 1.4 3,647) 3,701|...... 54) 14 
Great West. of Canada. 511 §11)....| |...-| 2,613,052} 2,381,101 | ae 9.7 5,114) 4,660) 454)......) OF 
Illinois Cen., ll. lines. . . 819) 707.112)....|15.8) 3,023,846) 3,556,123 007,788) ....... 18.3) 3,602) 3,615) 77)......| 2.1 
nes lowa lines. 402} 402)..../ — 854,825 692,086 ROY seacvaces 23.8 2,126) 1,722) 404)......) 23.5 
Ind., Bloom. & Western. 343 GSE, PRE 702,904 664,122 68 ach seenn 5.8 2,049) 1,936) 113)......) 5.8 
International & Gt. Nor. SR RA Coe 677,806 0, eee 72,660 9.7 1,314) 1,455).... 141, 9.7 
Kansas Pacific..... ... | 673) 673 veesleeeel ones 1,739,159; 1,620,407 ROP Keckactaen 7.3 2,584) 2,400) 175....... 7.3 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex...| 786) 786....|. .. 1,475,684! 1,684,056/....... ... 208,372) 12.4) 1,877) 2,143)...... 266) 12.4 
Nash., Chatta. &8t.L..| 349) 342; 7)... | 2.0 934,676) 942,646 ee 7,970 0.8 2,678) 2,757)..... 78| 2.9 
Paducah & Memphis....; 115) 115....|. of 115,527) 101,887 WRG 5s 62 hexda oe | 13.4 1,005) 119 ......| 13.4 
Philadelphia & Erie....| 288) 288 ....)....)... 1,475,733) 1,553,964).......... 77,631 5.0 5,124) 5,304)..... 270 5.0 
Philadelphia & Reading} 800) 800. 6,658,147) 7,483,134. . 824,987 11.0 8,323) 9,354). 1103! 11.0 

St. Louis, Alton & T. H.| } } 
Belleville Line ........, 71 71). 256,709 0 13,923) 5.1 3,616) 3,812)..... 196) 5.1 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. 685) 685... 2,159,466 2,209,461) eee 49,995, 2.3 3,153) 3,225)..... 72| 2.3 
St. Louis, K.C. & Nor..| 530! 530... 1,747,775) 1,604,844) 142,931..... ...| 8.9 3,208) 3,028) 270). ....| 8.9 
St. Louis & Southeast’n a ee eee 626,051 578,970 ET xc0 400 s5% 8.1 1,769) 1,636) 133 .. 8.1 
Toledo, Peoria & War..| 237| 237).........|.... 705,016, 572,862 132,154'. .........] 23.1 2.075] 2,417] 558)......| 23.1 
EN a ltaireh tesccias 688; 658 30. | 4.6, 2,561,982) 2,359,007 202,885) .... 8.6 3,724) 3,585; 139)......) 3.08 
BE T.t, coos Nese ss 15,555 15,041 514 |.. _ .|$54, 266,956) $51,154,304) $4,458,345 $1,345,783)...... $3,489/$3,401) $88 ......| 2.6 
Total increase.........).......|......./514 I sei ink cots Aadicndneccich Geka RlctiAtes ES aes Cs Pe 


and steam crafts on the lakes and boats on the Erie Canal | 
have the power to make rates at which the lake lines must | 
neces f this freight or lose it entirely for themselves and their | 
ti -line connections; that the agreed difference on 
flour be 10 cents per barrel, and on all fourth-| 
class other than as excepted above 5 cents  per| 
100 pounds. It was also resolved that after ac- 
cepting the published rates of all-rail lines as a basis for fix- 
ing the difference agreed upon by lake and ruil, it is under- 
stood and agreed that said published rates shall be the actual 
net rates received by all rail lines from Chicago or Milwau- | 


kee. It was also resolved that whereas the terminal roads’ also. 


at Chicago have agreed upon charging a terminal of two 
cents per 100 pounds on all property for which cars are sent 
to the stock-yards or private packing-house, and on property 
which they take from stock-yards or private packing-houses 
at their expense, the propeller line running in connection 
with the trunk lines hereafter make the same terminal 
— on similar property taken by them from the same | 
points. 


This report was adopted by the convention. Mr. Jewett 
then offered a series of resolutions, which, after a short dis- 
cussion and slight amendments, were adopted in the follow- 
ing form : 

Whereas, It is a duty which the railroads owe to the busi- 
ness public to give them reasonable and uniform rates for 
the transportation of the produce and other articles of com- 
merce of the country to market; and, 

Whereas, It is believed by this convention that such 
reasonable and uniform rates can only be established and 
maintained by a fair and equitable division of the traffic be- | 
tween the competing roads, securing to each its legitimate 
and proper proportion of the whole; and. 

reas, It is believed that such division can only be 
made and preserved through some general pooling arrange- 
ment, it is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention is in favor of, and that the 
companies herein represented will to, such ling ar- 
rangement and agreement as may be hereafter devi for 
the Pooling or division of the business east-bound and con- 
trolled by or passing over the roads of the companies now 
here represented. 

ved, That during the pendency of the gn ny tor of 
such programme for the pooling or division of the business 
the companies herein represented will maintain and enforce 
such rates as may from time to time be established for the 
transportation over their roads and between any given 
points. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the trunk lines, 
together with a representative of the Central Vermont, pre- 
oes on sqreemen for the pooling or division of such traffic 

the several sea-board cities, with all the details for gov- 
ernment of the same. 

Resolved, That at the same time the Western Executive 
Committee prepare an nt for the pooling or division 
of traffic from the several Western, common points essential 
to the maintenance of rutes up to each of the trunk lines. 

Resolved, That when the committees have the | 
details of such pool, they meet together and adjust the same 
to each other, and put same in effect, or call a general 


| commissioner to take charge of 


| 3,112,562 ........... 


seeing of railways interested if they deem the latter desir- 
able. 

There was no dissent in the final vote on the above. The 
es then adjourned until the next morning at 10 
o'clock. 

On the same day the Western Executive Committee de- 
cided to fix live-stock rates from Chicago to New York from 
Sept. 2 at 60 cents per 100 pounds, the rate from East St. 
Louis at 65 cents, and other competing points in proportion. 
It was also agreed that no return passes whatever should be 
given shippers of live stock or men in charge of the same ; 
that the issue of free passes on account of live stock 
shall be confined to Chi , and be good only on 
trains on which their stock is being sbi . The arbitra- 
tors on the St. Louis live-stock traffic rendered their decision, 
which was that all live-stock traffic from St. Louis to Chi- 

and to the East shall be divided between the roads as 
follows : Chicago & Alton, 20 per cent. ; Wabash, 22 per 
cent.; Indianapolis & St. uis, 2844 per cent.; Vandalia 
Line. 231¢ per cent. ; Ohio & Mississippi, 11 per cent. This 
decision, b the resolution of the convention, is binding upon 
each road for six months. 

On the 24th, after the meeting of the conference, it was 
resolved that the net rates on dressed meat shall be 50 per 
cent. above the net rate for cattle. The report of the arbi- 
trators on the St. Louis live-stock business (given above) 
was then presented and confirmed. 


Mr. Rutter then announced that an agreement had been 


made which settled a question of great importance to all the 
railroads of the country, and called upon Mr. Seargeant, of 
the Grand Trunk, to make the statement. Mr. Seargeant 


| said that the New York Central and Grand Trunk had made 


an agreement by which the whole 


—— of New England 
live stock had been settled by a 


air percentage division 


|on the Boston shipments. Mr. Seargeant referred to the 


good feeling that had prevailed during the negotiation, and 
complimented Mr. John B. Dutcher upon his friendly rela- 
tions. 

The percentages agreed upon are 37 per cent. to the Grand 
Trunk and 63 per cent. to the New York Central, with a stipu- 
lation that each shall — out of certain local territory prop- 
erly belonging to the other party to the agreement. 1€ 
percentages are said to apply to Boston and all points north 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad. 

On motion of Mr. Blanchard, of the Erie, resolutions of 
thanks to Mr. Cevereux, President of the convention, and 
Mr. Duncan, Secretary, for the able manner in which they 
have discharged their duties, were adopted. The conference 
then adjourned sine die. 


Live-Stock Pool Meeting. 


As one result of the Saratoga Conference, representatives 
of the trunk lines have had a meeting in New York this 
week to settle the division of the live-stock business to New 


York. The Baltimore & Ohio was not represented, not 
sharing in any of this business as far as New York is con- 
cerned. It is said that it was a to appoint a live-stock 


e business and regulate its 
division between the different lines. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Alliance & Lake Erie.—The directors of this company, 
successor to the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling, have 
chosen Alfred Wright, President; E. W. Gray, Vice-Presi- 


dent; H. Bleakley, General Manager; H. Shaffer, Superin- 
tendent. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. F. L. Parker has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with office at 
Topeka, Kan. He has been for some time private secretary 
to General Manager Strong. 

The Atchison (Kan.) Patriot reports the following changes, 
to take place Sept. 1: Mr. George O. Manchester (late of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) is appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, with office at Pueblo, Col. The office of Gen- 
eral Superintendent is abolished, and Mr. C. F. Morse, who 
lately held it, becomes Superintendent of the Eastern 
Division, with office at Topeka, Kan. Mr. W. L. Malcolm 
(formerly General Passenger Agent of the Wabash and later 
Kastern Agent of the Kansas Pacific) is appomted General 
Eastern Agent, in place of E. O. Nutting, resigned. 


Bedford, Brownstown & Madison.—Mr. J. R. Craven has 
been chosen President, in place of John Jager, resigned. 


Council Bluffs & St. Louis.—The officers of this company, 
organized to build the lowa end of the proposed line from 
Pattonsburg, Mo., to Council Bluffs, Ia., are: President, B. 
W. Lewis, Jr., St. Louis; Vice-President, John Jackson, St, 
Louis; Treasurer, James F. How, St. Louis; Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer, D. H. Solomon, Glenwood, Ia. 





Green Bay & Minnesota.—Mr. 8. B. Kenrick’s connection 
with this road as superintendent having cvased Aug. 10, the 
duties of that office will hereafter be administered by Mr. 
Timothy Case, Receiver and General Manager. His office is 
at Green Bay, Wis. The change is made to secure increased 
economy in management. 


Nashua & Lowell.—-The board has elected Charles E. 
Paige Superintendent, to take charge when the contract 
- with the Boston & Lowell terminates. Mr. Paige has for 

seman years had charge of the business of the joint roadsat 
swell, 


New York & New England.—Messrs. 8. A. Carleton and 
John Goldthwaite have been chosen directors, in place of 
Edward W. Kinsley and Thomas Dickson, resigned. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. A. K. James, Assistant General Passenger Agent of 
the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans road, died of yellow 
fever in New Orleans, Aug. 20. 

—Mr. H. 8. Marcy, General Freight Agent of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company, recently bought a farm at 
Ballston Centre, N. Y., and in searching the title it was 
found that the Pore had been mortgaged for $5,000 in 
1823 and that the mortgage had never been canceled, 
although no interest had been paid or demanded for over 30 
years. Under the statute of limitations it is therefore null 
and void. How thankful some railroad companies would be 
for such forgetful creditors. 


—Mr. T. W. Peeples, formerly Mechanical Engineer of the 
New Jersey Central and lately Master Mechanic of the New 
York Elevated road, was caught between an engine and 
water tank on that road at the Whitehall street station, 
New York, Aug. 27, and badly hurt. 


—Mr. 8. B. Kenrick has retired from the position of Super- 
intendent of the Green Bay & Minnesota Railroad, which 
he has held for several years. 

—George W. Beach, railroad contractor, at No. 40 Broad- 
way, New York, has gone into voluntary emerantey before 
Register Little, having liabilities amounting to $170,000, of 
which $131,000 are secured by Warwick Railroad bonds 
and notes. Among the secured creditors are the Lochiel 
Rolling Mill Company, $35,547; Vose, Dinsmore & Co., 
$33,548; C. H. George & Co., $10,500; estate of Matthew 
Baird, $8,666; Jackson Bank of Providence, $5,000; Rhode 
Island National Bank, $4,075; A. C. Barstow, $3,576; 
Andrew J. Duel, $5,166; George L. Clark, $2,000; Joseph. 
P. Martin, $10,000. The principal unsecured creditors are: 
Harlan & Hollingsworth, $11,000; Stonington Railroad 
ag ah $2,839; Providence Spile Company, $1,484; W. 
H. Morgan, $2,750; William Ware Peck, $9,424; Thomas 
J. Hill, $2,085. His assets consist of a claim for $147,000 
against the New Jersey Midland Railroad Company for con- 
struction; a claim for $8,075 inst the Brooklyn, Coney 
Island & Rockaway Railroad Company for non- ulfillment 
of contract; notes, etc., $11,975, and 1,345 shares of stock 
in several asphaltum companies. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Seven months ending July 31: 





1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. Pc, | timore receipts, 
Denver & RioGr'de $550,194 $380,413 I, $178,781 47.0 _ East-Bound Rates. 

Net earnings..... 221,026 179,908 I. 41,118 22.8} Not much publicity was given to the fact that the rates on 
_P. c. of expenses. 60.47 52.76 I. 7.71 14.6 _ and flour were advanced at the beginning of last week 
Nash. Chatta. & St. nie f ' _— (Monday, Aug. 19) to the basis of 30 cents per 100 Ibs. from | 

—lb rghit pare pee pty D. asa 0.8 | Chicago to New York, this being an advance of 5 cents per 
Net earnings...... 302,815 361,664 D. 58,849 16.3) 109 ie Boe thse: Beets 5 
P.c. of expenses. 67.58 6L61 L 3.97 97 9s. No change was made in rates on other freights, so 
Philadelphia & Erie. 1,475,733 1,553,364 D. 77,631 5.0 | that fourth-class and grain are now alike. This rate is the 
Netearnings ..... 369,633 389,137 D. 19,504 5.0} same as was maintained last year throughout July and 
_Per cent. of eXps.. 74.04 74.95 D. 0.01 .... | August. 
Si thearnings.-.... B34 = OF'308 T. | SLOOR | 288 California Through Freights. 
Per cent. of exps.. 80.96 3.14 1, 2.18 2.6| Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
Three months ending June 30 : Pacific in July were: San Francisco, 5,459 tons; interior 
Union Pacific....... MII | isatianems. Sas. Cerecsvens points, 580 tons; total, 5,989 tons, or 600 car-loads. The 
Net earnings...... PG | concen, ~.pcedWaemsovene principal items of freight were: Tea, 2,077 tons; wool, 1,685 
P. c. of expenses. MEME “Sus@RRCGRe Ac oayeesasnans tons; salmon, 538 tons; hides, 173 tons. The shipments 
Month of May: were sufficient to fill a train every day in the month. | 
Col., Chi, & Indiana eyes 
Central..........+ TO | casa asnces “essesccasecvas THE SCRAP HEAP 
Deficit... .. eee . .. BERRA CR: — z 
rd op 4 one EN eae a cuwis “sekawsdcsees on Railroad Manufactures. 
Reis, saa ae . _ The finishing shop of the Allegheny Car & Transportation | 
par eS $273,500 $279,700 D $6,200 oo | Co., at Swissvale, Pa., was badly wrecked by a storm, Aug. 
Net earnings... .. 54,00 “42,000. I. 12,000 28.6| 16. It was the largest of the company’s buildings, 200 by 
Per cent. of exps. 80.26 $4.98 D. 7 5.6 | 60 ft., with brick walls and iron roof. Its loss will be se- 
Union Pacifie....... RIES. cca cUpacn’.. nasser’ ssans .... | Verely felt just now, as the company has received several 
Net earnings...... EMER ESE PRS orders. 
P. c. of expenses.. ME alacant, -cstcanenssneak _ The New Jersey Spiegel & Iron Co. was recently organ- 
Second Week in August: ized with W. J. Taylor, President, and Charles W. Roepper, 
Atchison, Topeka & Superintendent, and has let the contract for a blast-furnace 
Santa Fe.......... 30,500 $61,991 I. 509 110.5 | 40 by 11 ft. to P. L. Weimer, of Lebanon, Pa. The furnace 
Denver & Rio Gr'de 29,519 19,239 I. 10,280 53.5 | is to be at Chester, N. J., and the company intends to make 
oh, cone, ee Mt. & on e00 encase 1 ass? 5 | Spiegeleisen from a mixture of magnetic ore from the 
whe rege Cables eas — os saad = edges mine, near the furnace, and manganese ores from 
eek ending Aug 16: . Virginia and Canada, using anthracite coal as fuel. 
Gt. Western, = Can. $83,671 $75,970 I $7,701 10.1 rte oad of the workmen in the Philadelphia iron and 
Week endi ug 17: steel mills are out on a strike against a proposed reduction 
Grand Trank vescees $160,275 $171,740 D. $11,465 6.7 | in wages. _ as 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Aug. 17 were as 
follows: 


1878. 1877. Increase. P. c. 
Anthracite............... 475,021 273,406 201,615 73.7 
Semi-bituminous........ 59,704 40,042 19,662 49.2 
Bituminous, Pennsylv’a. 24,411 15,952 8,459 52.9 


The coal tonnage of the New York State canals to the end 
of the second week in August (four months this year and 314 
months last year) was as follows: 





1878. 1877. Decrease. P. c. 

Anthracite.............. 371,324 552,837 181,513 32.8 
NONE... 6s occ deeee'e 105,793 157,186 51,393 32.7 
INE 2 ans Ai 497,117 710,023 282,906 32.8 


The decrease is large, in face of the longer period of navi- 
gation this year. 

Pacific Through Rates. 

It is said that the Union Pacific and Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Companies have agreed upon the terms of a newcon- 
tract for the division of the through freight business between 
New York and San Francisco. The new contract is to be 
substantially the same as the old one, with some modifica- 
tion of the details. 

A later statement is that the existing contract has been 
extended for 60 days, pending further negotiations. 


Grain Movement. 


Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds for the week 
ending Aug. 17 are reported as follows, in bushels, for the 
past six years: 

The receipts at the eight Northwestern markets have been: 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
8,147,091 5,455,322 3,926,489 3,684,009 4,944,590 5,610,467 

The receipts of the week this year are doubtless the largest 
ever known, and are 28 per cent greater even than the very 
large receipts of the previous week. About 3,300,000 
bushels were of corn, and 3,100,000 of wheat. Nearly four- 
fifths of the corn came to Chicago, but only one-fifth of the 
wheat, of which Toledo received 36 per cent., Detroit 27 per 
cent. and St. Louis 17 per cent. Milwaukee, which, when there 
isa large and early spring wheat crop, usually leadsin wheat 
receipts, has utterly insignificant receipts now. It is not 
time, however, for the spring wheat of the last harvest in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin to begin to come to market, and 
the old crop is evidently exhausted. 

The shipments of the above markets for the same week 
have been: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
5,328,243 4,426,953 3,764,548 2,653,444 3,076,530 3,769,2 

The shipments of the week this year exceeded those of any 

revious week in the year, but were exceeded several times 
last year, we believe. 

Of these shipments the number of bushels and the percent- 
ages of the totals that were forwarded by rail were: 





1878, 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
1,497,000 933,691 1,614,256 712,462 485,712 595,031 
2.1 p.c. Zlip.c. 42.8p.c. 29p.c. 168 p.c. 15.8p.c. 


The raii shipments this year are the largest in amount 
since May, but for four weeks of that month they were 
much larger. 

The lake shipments, however, are the largest of the year, 
and larger than in any single week for the past five years so 
early in the season. 
been larger. 

For the same week the receipts at the seven Atlantic ports 
have been: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
6,417,831 4,589,353 2,913,160 3,003,929 2,872,268 2,451,799 

Last year the receipts of the week were very large for the 
season; this year they are 40 per cent. larger. Of the total, 
50 per cent. was received at New York, 18 at Baltimore, 
14.4 at Philadelphia, 8.9 at Boston, 6.1 at Montreal, 2.5 at 
New Orleans and 0.1 at Portland. Wheat formed 56 per 
of the total receipts, more than half of it coming to New 
York and 27 per cent. of it to Baltimore. 

For the week ending Aug. 26, this year receipts and 
shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee were: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Chicago....... .... 4,765,692 3,589,463 
Milwaukee.. ; 452,674 148,000 


For the same week receipts and shipments at Buffalo by 
rail and by water were: 





Receipts. Shipments. 

By rail..... ... 1,200,700 2,191,748 

Ree . 3,062,017 1,712,015 

Total..... srs isp cal hin 'o ne'er 3,903,763 

Receipts at four Atlantic ports for the same week 
were: | 
Maw TOR. ...5:.- . 3,476,320 | Philadelphia. ...... ... 947,100 | 

SN sc 0canis wade’ pe ee. eee ere 603,060 


Of the receipts at New York 67 per cent. were by rail. | 


The wheat receipts were more than twice as great as the 
corn receipts, and formed 58 per cent. of the total New York, 
53 per cent. of the Philadelphia and 84 per cent. of the Bal- 





‘all shipments may sometimes have | 
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The Etna Iron Works, at Ironton, O., have, it is stated, 
succeeded in effecting a settlement with their creditors. 
| The Iron-Clad Paint Co., at Cleveland, O., has put in some 
| new and improved machinery, and also mills for grinding 
in oil, and is now prepared to fill all orders. The —— 
has recently made shipments to the United States Navy- 
| yard at Charlestown, Mass.; the United States Light-House 
oard ; the Wrought-Iron Bridge Co., at Canton, O., and 
the Edge Moor Iron Co.; also to the Carolina Central, Cin- 
| cinnati Southern, Canada Southern, Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
| Dayton and other important roads. 
| he rolling mills of E. & G. Brooke, at Birdsboro, Pa., are 
| being enlarged by three new buildings, two of which are to 
| be used for puddle mills and one for a plate rolling mill. 
| The Chickies Iron Company, at Chickies, Pa., last week 
| put its No. 1 furnace into blast. This furnace -was blown 
out early in June and has since been rebuilt. 

The Dean Pump Works, at South Holyoke, Mass., recently 
shipped several large steam pumps to Amsterdam, Holland. 

the Jackson & Sharp Co., at Wilmington, Del., has sold 
two passenger coaches to the Portland & Ogdensburg, Ver- 
mont Division. The company also turned out recently a 
hotel or excursion car for an association in Worcester, Mass. 

The Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis shops, in Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., have recently built two new first-class passen- 
| ger cars, in addition to the usual repair work. 

Porter, Bell & Co., of Pittsburgh, recently sold an engine 
to the Potomac Coal Company, of Maryland. 

It is claimed that parties who have been experimenting 
| with the Eureka Furnace, at Brady’s Bend, Pa., have suc- 
| ceeded in making wrought iron direct from the ore. The 
| furnace is now being repaired, and more trials will soon be 
| made. 
| Van Liew’s patent grain door has now, it is reported, been 
| applied to over 14,000 cars. It isin use by the Chicago & 
| Alton, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Pennsylvania Com- 
| yany, Union Line, Grand Trunk, Missouri Pacific, Kansas 
| Pacific, Chicago & Northwestern, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
| St. Louis and many other prominent roads. 
| 

Bridge Notes. 
| §. N. Drury, of Richmond, Ind., is building for the Pitts- 
| burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, one span, 135 ft., of Howe 
| truss, at Germantown, Ind., and two spans, 150 ft. each, of 
| Howe truss, at Monticello, Ind.; also has under contract for 
| the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley, two spans—one 153 ft. 

and one 13714 ft—of Howe truss, at Zanesville, O. 

The Missouri Valley Bridge Works, at Leavenworth, Kan., 

have been re-organized, a number of business men in that 
| city taking stock to put the concern on a substantial footing. 
| The company will be known hereafter as the Missouri Val- 
ley Bridge & Iron Works; the officers are: O. B, Gunn, Pres- 
ident; E. I. Farnsworth, Engineer. 








Notes. 


| Fora town not the terminus of any important line, New- 

ark, N. J., is pretty well provided. Five railroads pass 
| through or enter the city, and there are thirteen stations 
| inside the city limits. And there is hardly a city in the 
United States where it is so easy for a man to get himself 
run over by a train. 


| The Carteret Elevated Railroad was recently opened at 
Beaufort, N. C. The rails were the hand-railing on the cause- 
| way connecting the Atlantic Hotel with the main land; the 
| car a wooden box-cart with wooden wheels, and the motive 
power a stout negro. Unfortunately, on the first trip 
the engine was ambitious, and put on too much steam; there 
| was a derailment caused by ‘“‘ spreading of the rails,” and the 
five passengers were gently dumped into the water. No in- 
jury except to clothing. 
Statistics go to show that one-half the swearing used in 
the management of a river steamboat will run three dozen 
railroad trains nine times as far.—Chicago Journal. 


In Virginia they have taken to settling little difficulties 
about train orders with revolvers. Sucha case occurred last 
| week at Caldwell, on the Chesapeake & Ohio road, and the 
| conductor of a freight train was shot in the knee by the sta- 
| tion agent. 
| A genius has proposed to prevent the noise on the New 
York elevated railroads by covering the track below the rails 
| with tin-foil, on which the sound is to be transformed into 
| dots and dashes, the same as on the phonograph, and then 
| removed every Saturday night. 





er Locomotives at Paris. 


Gold medals have been awarded to Mr. W. Stroudley, of 
the London, Brighton & South Coast Railway, and to 
Messrs. Black, Hawthorn & Co., for the locomotive engines 
they respectively exhibit at Paris. To Mr. R. F. Fairlie a 

| bronze medal has been awarded for the double-bogie locomo- 

| tive which he exhibits.—London Engineer. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—On the New Mexico 
Extension the grading is now completed to Trinidad, Col., 
80 miles southwest from the junction with the main line at 
La Junta, and track is laid for 45 miles from La Junta, 
| South of Trinidad work is also in progress, and the tunnel 
in the Raton Pass is already well advanced. Contracts for 
grading the road from the Colorado line to Las Vegas in New 
Mexico, 120 miles, were to be let this week. 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—Mr. George Blow, 
surviving trustee under the Norfolk & Petersburg first mort- 
gage, requests holders of bonds issued under said mortgage 
to send him their names, addresses, amounts held, and 
whether they have accepted the extension of time of pay- 
ment authorized by the Court. His address is Norfolk, Va. 

Atlanta & West Point.—This company has leased the 
shops in Atlanta, Ga., owned by the Georgia Railroad Com- 
pany, and will take possession Sept. 1. Heretofore its work 
at Atlanta has been done by contract in those shops, but the 
shops will now be under its own charge. The principal shops 
of the Georgia road are at Augusta. 





Bell’s Gap.—It is said that this narrow-gauge road is to 

| be extended from its present terminus at Lloyd’s, Pa., north- 
west to Whitmer Run, in Clearfield County, about 12 miles. 
| It will pass over a large extent of undeveloped coal lands. 


Belton, Williamston & Easley.—A survey is bein 
made of this road from Easley, S. C., on the Atlanta 
Charlotte Air Line, northwest to Sassafras Gap, N.C. The 
line is being run on the dividing ridge between the Twelve- 
mile and Saluda rivers. The distance is about 35 miles. 


Bureau of Pacific Railroad Accounts.—A dispatch 
from Washington to the New York Times, dated Aug. 24, 
says : ‘“‘ Theophilus French, Auditor of Railroad Accounts, 
an officer created by the new law, is daily receiving letters 
from railroad companies, showing that the law is not under- 
stood. Some railroads which come under the provisions of 
the act have refused to comply with it, claiming that they 
are exempt. Mr. French to-day, in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding, gives the following interpretation 
to the law, and classifies the roads upon which its provisions 
are mandatory. The question is often asked, what rai 

| are incladed in the ‘act to create an auditor of railroad ac- 
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counts, and for other purposes,’ recently passed ? Section 3 
of the act says: ‘All railroad companies whose are in 
whole, or in part, west, north, or south of the Missouri 
River, to which the United States have granted any.loan of 
credit or subsidy, in bonds or lands.’ Section 6 of the act 
says: ‘This act shall apply to any and all 
porations into whose rene A either of said rai shall law 
fully come, as well as the original companies.’ As to 

graphical limits, it is held that the lines upon which said 
limits are to be determined are a longitu one 90° 9 


14° west, running north and south, from which to deter- | b 


mine what roads are ‘west of the Missouri River,’ and a 
latitudinal one 38° 38’ 3" north, running directly west 
from the junction of the Missour iwith the Mississippi 
River, from which to determine what roads are ‘north and 
south of the Missouri River; and it is further held, that 
whether grants were directly made to corporations, ur in- 
directly through States to corporations, such railroads were 
recipients of lands or subsidies, and subject to the conditions 
in the acts granting the lands 
‘““The companies embraced within this construction of the 
act have been divided into five classes, as follows: First, the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific, to each of which bonds 
and lands have been granted, and both of which are included 
in the Sinking Fund act approved May 7, 1878. Second, 
the Kansas Pacific, Sioux City & Pacific, and Central Branch 
of the Union Pacific, to each of which bonds and lands have 
been granted, but which are not included in the Sinking 
Fund act. Third, the Denver Pacific, to which lands only 
have been granted, but which is considered an extension of 
the Kansas Pacific. Fourth, the Texas & Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, St. Louis & San Francisco (Atlan- 
tic & Pacific), Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska ; 
the Oregon & California, and the Oregon Central, to all of 
which lands have been granted directly as corporations, and 
under certain conditions. Fifth, the Hanni & St. Joseph, 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Little Rock & Fort Smith, the Memphis & Little 
Rock, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston, the 
Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf, the St. Joseph & Western, 
the North Louisiana & Texas, the Louisiana & Texas (Mor- 
gan’s), the Chicago. Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock 
sland & Pacific, the Cedar Rapids & Missouri River, the 
Dubuque & Sioux City, the Iowa. Falls & Sioux City, the 
Sioux City & St. Paul, the St. Paul & Sioux City, the Chi- 


cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & Northwestern E 


(Winona & St. Peter), the Southern Minnesota, the St. Paul 
& Duluth, the St. Panl & Paci‘ic, First Division, Branch 
Line; the St. Paul & Pacific, First Division; the St. Paul & 
Pacific, St. Vincent Extension; the Wisconsin Central, the 
West Wisconsin (now Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis), and 
the North Wisconsin, to all of which grants of lands have 
been made through the States with certain conditions.” 


Canadian Pacific.—Sealed tenders addressed to F. 
Braun, Secretary Department of Public Works, at Ottawa, 
Canada, will be received until Jan. 1, 1879, for the grading, 
tracklaying and other works of construction required to be 
executed on the following sections of the Ca’ ian Pacific 
Railway: 

1. From the westerly end of the 26th contract at English 
River to Raleigh, a distance of about 50 miles. 

2. From Raleigh to Eagle River, a distance of about 68 
miles. 

3. From Eagle River to the easterly end of the 15th con- 
tract at Keewatin, a distance of about 67 miles. 

4. From Yale to Kamloops Lake, in British Columbia, a 
distance of about 125 miles. 

Plans, etc., may be seen, and specifications, approximate 
quantities, forms of tender, and other information obtained 
at the office of the Engineer in Chief at Ottawa. No tender 
will be entertained unless on the printed form, and unless 
the conditions are complied with. 

The general tender for construction of whole line under 
railway actof 1874, covers above sections ; but separate 
tenders are asked under the ordinary conditions of the De- 
partment. 


Central Pacific —Ever since the litigation over the 
right of way was settled, work on the San Pablo & Tulare 
road has been actively in progress, and last week the road 
was completed to the junction with the Northern Railroad 
at Martinez, Cal. Some ballasting and finishing work re- 
mains to be done, and it will be several weeks yet before the 
road is opened for business. 

This San Pablo & Tulare road, though built under a sepa- 
rate organization, is entirely owned by the Ccntral Pacific. 
It leaves the main line of that road at Tracy, about 
75 miles west of Oakland and runs northwest to 
Antioch and thence westward to Martinez, 62 miles 
in all. From Martinez the Northern Railroad, also owned 
by the Central Pacific, extends to Shell Mound, 2714 mi 
and there connects with the Berkeley Branch of the Cent 
Pacific, which reaches the main line again six miles further 
on and two miles from the bay terminus at Oakland Wharf. 
The loop line from Tracy to Oakland, formed by these roads, 
is thus 951¢ miles long, or more than 20 miles longer than 
the main line, but it has the advantage of having no grades 
over 15 ft. to the mile and no sharp curves, and it will prob- 
ably be used for the through-freight trains, and perhaps 
for the passenger trains as well. It will also have a consid- 
erable local business. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—Surveys are being made 
for a branch from Dolton to South Chicago. The object is 
to enable the company to deliver coal directly to the iron 
works at the latter place. 


Cincinnati Southern.—In Cincinnati, Aug.. 20, the 
City Council formally announced result of the 
special election in favor of issuing $2,000,000 bonds 
to complete this road. The contract with R. G. Huston & 
Co, thereupon became binding and the trustees can order 
the commencement of work at once. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—In the 
suit between this company and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis argument was heard last week for the defense, 
the suit being brought by the Pittsburgh Company as plain- 
tiff to set aside the lease. The defense (the Columbus, Chi- 
cago & Indiana Central) claimed that the lessee and its 
guarantor, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, besides 
failing to pay the rent, have, in three particulars, violated 
the lease, and they ask that the case be sent to a master to 
decide the damage. The three items are: 

First—They claim that the lessee from the very beginning 
allowed itself car mileage for the use of the cars of the 
Union and National lines belonging to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in which nearly all traffic west to east 
was done, although the lessee by the contract had to provide 
all necessary equipment at its own cost. 

Second—They claim that after the original contract was 
made the Pennsylvania Railroad Company leased at a fixed 
rent the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & C a com- 
peting line, and subsequensly, in violation of the contract, 
took all the Chicago traffic from the Colum Chicago & 
Indiana Central Company, on which it cost them od 5-3 cent. 
of the gross earnings, and transferred it to the Fort Wayne 
line, whose rent was not affected by the amount of traffic. 


rsons or cor- | tha’ 








Third—That the reason given by Col. Thomas A. Scott for 
this diversion of traffic was that the Columbus Railroad was 
not in good condition, and the Fort Wayne line was better 
able to carry the traffic. This claim, which is believed to be 
true, is a violation of the original contract, which stipulates 

t the lessee should put and maintain the leased railroad 
in first-class order. 

On the other hand, the defense claim that there is no 
breach in the contract caused by them. By amendments to 
the lease they agreed to have their indebtedness represented 
y_a first mortgage of $15,000,000, by $821,000 Columbus 
& Indianapolis second a $10,000,000 converti- 
ble income bonds, and the exchange of securities was the 
only means by which any one e to accomplish this. 
These three classes of debt were to take the place of seven- 
teen mortgages given by various constituent companies of 
the Columbur, Chicago & Indiana Central Company. 
They claim no time was fixed when this should 
be done; that the rent was payable not merely 
to the holders of coupons of consolidated mort- 
gages and income bonds, but to the bonds for which they 
were exchangeable, and that the idea of complainants that 
the performance of this condition was precedent to the pay- 
ment of rent is absurd, and, further, that when the bill was 
filed the exchanges were going on and the contract had not 
been broken by them. It was also claimed that the lease 
was legal and was not beyond the powers of the contracting 
parties, as claimed by the lessee. ; 

Arguments were closed Aug. 23, and the Court reserved 
its decision. 


Connecticut River.—The bonds of this company will 
be paid, principal and interest, on presentation at the Globe 
National Bank, Boston, on and after Aug. 31. The amount 
outstanding is $250,000 first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 
bg these are paid the company will have no bonded 

ebt. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The following figures for 
July and the seven months ending July 31 are from the 
statement of R. F. Weitbrec, Treasurer: 





: July. Seven months. 
0 eee ee ere $78,986.42 $384,277.28 | 
Passengers, mail and express......... 42,462.68 173,078.36 
ROI. «5 ciciscsncvvssn® saensas . 125.00 1,838.02 

MI exc oun cs beuercaue vain $121,574.10 $559,193.66 
ee 66,388.74 338,167.92 
We IE as in ddiiccccccesws $55,185.36 $221,025.74 

Per cent. of expemses..:. ........2.00 54.61 60.47 


Earnings from mails and other government business in 
July were $2,513.70. As compared with July, 1877, there 
was an increase of $47,297.66, or 64 per cent., in and 
of $13,584.94, or 33 per cent., in net earnings. Mileage for 
July was 334 miles, an increase of 30 miles over previous 
months. 

A dispatch from Denver, Col., Aug. 23, says : ‘* A decision 
was rendered this morning in the Uni States Circuit 
for Colorado, Justice Hallet presiding, in the controversy be- 
tween the Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. In effect, 
the decision is that both companies have the right of way 
through Grand Cafion. The injunction has been so modified 
as to allow the Denver & Rio Grande Company to construct 
without interference with the located line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Company, which company, in turn, is 
required to construct so as not to injure the Denver & Rio 
Grande Company or make its line more difficult or expen- 
sive. It is understood that both companies will proceed 
with equal rights under the protection of the Court. An- 
other suit is pending on behalf of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Company to prevent the obstruction of its line or right of 
way beyond the locality of the present controversy, where 
there are said to be cafions of equally difficult passage.” 

President Palmer, of the Denver & Rio Grande, sends us 
the following statement of his company’s interpretation of 
this decision, and of its intentions in the case : 

“This means that the temporary injunction against the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company, about which so 
much was said in June and since, has been removed, and 
that this company is allowed to build, as the Atchison Com- 
pany is likewise, with — rights under the supervision of 
the court, as to that 6, feet of distance called the Royal 
Gorge. Neither company is allowed to make the line of the 
other more difficult or expensive, and the principal of 
‘equality is equity,’ to use the language of Judge Dillon will 
govern. 

‘“*On the upper 30 miles of the Arkansas Cafion, where 
there are numerous points not wide enough but for one 
right of way, the filing of the Atchison Company operating 
here under another charter than for the first 20 miles, was 
not —— at Washington before the Rio Grande Com- 
pan ad fully taken possession and done everything to 
establish their exclusive rights on that section which the 
court held would have been sufficient ~o such exclusive 
rights for the lower part of the cafions had they been done in 
time. In fact, such approval of filing, which the law of 
1878 makes a condition precedent, has not yet been secured, 
and the Atchison party has therefore no right whatever 
on that part of the public domain. 


“The Rio Grande Company, which is at rous work, 
has an injunction suit —— against its rival to prevent 
its interference on that miles. If this succeeds the At- 


chison Company would not be likely to enter the Cafion at 
the Royal Gorge below, because they would not be able to 
get out above. 

“The Denver & Rio Grande Company will appeal from 
present decision anyway, as they are advised by counsel 
that they will probably secure they exclusive right below as 
well as above ; and meanwhile should the other company 
proceed in the Royal Gorge, or on the first 20 miles, or any- 
where else between Caion City and Leadville, it will be at 
the risk of confiscation of the work they may do.” 


East River Bridge.—There has been a partial resump- 

tion of work on the anchorages and the masonry of the ap- 

roaches. The question as to the further issue of bonds by 
ew York city is still unsettled. 


Georgetown & North Carolina,—Georgetown County 
S. C., has voted to lend its credit to this projected road, an 
Sumter County is soon to vote on the same question. 


Greenville & Columbia.—At a called meeting of bond- 
holders in Columbia, 8. C., Aug. 20, a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the directors of the company and 
with the bondholders, and to report a scheme for the settle- 
ment of the entire debt of the com . The committee 
consists of John 8S. Wiley, Joseph N. Brown and J. P. South- 
ern, representing the holders of State guarantee bonds: An- 


drew Simonds and Dr. A. B. Rose, second-mo: bonds; 
J. B. Ezell, new first-mortgage bonds, and F. W. Bacot, non- 
mortgage bonds. 

Illinois & St. Louis Bridge.—A plan of re-organiza- 
tion has bcen submitted to the lish bondholders for their 


approvil. The present indebtedness of the company con- 
of $657,879 Receiver’s debts and certificates, chi 


for money boi rowed to pay interest ; $3,945,000 
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| gage bonds; $2,000,000 second-mo bonds; $3,000,000 
| third-mortgage bonds, and $3,779,695 stock. It is proposed 
that the first-mo ge bondholders shall give up one-half 
their interest for three years, funding the other half, and 
that the property shall be sold under foreclosure, and a new 
company be organized, which shall issue : 

1. Stock to the amount of $2,500,000, to be used as may 
be determined hereafter. ; 

2. First-mortgage bonds to the amount of $5,000,000, to 
be exchanged for present first-mortgage bonds, funded cou- 
pons and balance of Receiver’s debts. 

8. First preferred stock to the amount of $2,490,000, 
for present second-mortgage bonds and accrued interest. 

4. Second preferred stock to the amount of $3,000,000 
for the present third-mortgage bonds. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western.—The Short 
| plan, as it is called, presented by the bondholders who have 
| organized a company to buy the road, proposes the issue of 
| $3,500,000 first-mortgage, $1,000,000 second-mortgage and 
| $8,000,000 third-mortgage income bonds, and $1,500,000 
stock. Of the first-mortgage bonds $700,000 are to be re- 
served to pay off preferred liens; $600,000 stock is to be 
offered to holders of present second-mortgage bonds, condi- 
| tioned on their paying a small assessment, and the remain- 
|ing securities are to be distributed so that_the holder of a 
$1,000 Danville, Urbana, Bloomington & Pekin bond will 
| receive $800 new first-mortgage bonds, $280 new second, 
$300 income bonds and #428 stock; each holder of an In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington & Western first-mortgage bond 
will receive $400 new first-mortgage, $140 new second and 
$800 new income bonds, and $214 stock. The moving spirit 
in this new plan seems to be Mr. John C. Short, a director 
| of the old company and President of the Paris & Danville 
Company. 
| The bondholders’ committee, Messrs. Corbin, Taintor and 
Blossom, who claim to represent nine-tenths of the first- 
mortgage bonds, have issued a circular asking subscribers 
to their plan of reorganization to consent to a modification 
authorizing the issue of preferred first-mortgage bonds for 
the purpose of providing for the Receiver’s debts, the liens 
on the equipment of the road and the foreclorure expenses; 
also to authorize a reduction in the proposed rate of interest 
for the first few years. The amount of Receiver’s debts. 
etc., is stated at $768,220, and the preferred bonds would 
not exceed $5,000 a mile in amount. 

Some of the county collectors on the line in Illinois hav- 
ing levied upon property of the road for unpaid taxes on 
capital stock, Receiver Wright last week obtained from the 
United States Circuit Court an order restraining the collec- 
tors of McLean, Tazewell, Peoria, De Witt, Champaign, Ver- 
milion, Piatt, Macon, Logan and Mason counties from levy- 
ing upon or distraining the property of the road, or any 
other property in the hands of the Rece iver. Also directing 
the Treasurer of Tazewell County, or others who have made 
levy, to forthwith restore the property to the Receiver. 
The order provides, however, that it is issued without pre- 
judice to rights or liens on account of taxes, and that if the 
road is sold the purchaser only acquires title subject to the 
claims of such officers for taxes. The treasurers have also 
permission to apply for modification of the order upon 
proper notice. The Receiver is also granted leave to sue in 
the DeWitt Circuit Court for an injunction to restrain the 
collection of taxes assessed in 1873 on the Western Exten- 
sion and Decatur Branch. 


International & Great Northern.—This company 
has made arrangements to sell prospector or land buyers’ 
tickets to points on its line in Texas at reduced rates. It will 
also make special displays of Texas products at the St. Louis 
and Chicago expositions this fall. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—In the suit 
brought by the Attorney General of Wisconsin for forfeiture 
of the charter of this company, owing to its failure to keep 
its general offices, books and accounts in the State of Wis- 
consin, as uired by law, argument was to have been 
heard before the Supreme Court this week, but the case was 
postponed on account of the illness of the Chief Justice. 


Mount Washington.—On Aug. 22 an accident occurred 
on this road, which is thought to have established its safety. 
As our readers may remember, the road has grades as high 
as one in three, and the driving wheels of the engines work 
in a cogged rail placed between the ordinary rails. On the 
day in question a train was near the summit when sev- 
eral teeth in the cogged renee | wheel broke out. The en- 

ineer, hearing the noise and knowing that something had 
Coben, at once put on the rachet brake with which the en- 
gines were provided, and the train was stopped before it be- 

n to go back down the incline. No further damage was 

one, but it took all night and some hard work to get the 
broken engine down to the foot of the mountain. 

















| 





Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The earnings 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis proper, 348! 
miles, for July, the first month of the fiscal year, were as 
follows: 

P.c. 


or Dee, P, 
14.4 


1878. 1877. Ine. 
Gross earnings...... $112,702.71 $131,646.40 D. $18,943.69 








Expenses and taxes 84,652.63 82,908.62 I. 1,744.01 2.1 - 
Net earnings.... $28,050.08 $48,737.78 D. $20,687.70 42.5 
Per cent. of exps... 75.11 63.00 I. . 12.11 19.2 


The decrease in earnings is attributed tothe partial failure 
of the wheat crop in Tennessee this year. 


New York Elevated.—The new East Side line in New 
York was opened for business from the Battery to the Grand 
Central Depot, about four miles, on Aug. 26. e operations 
of the line are somewhat hindered by the unfinished condi- 
tion of the stations, and not all the = can be made yet 
but officers of the company report 21, passengers carried 
the first day and 18, on the second. 


Northern Pacific.—The following statement is made of 
the earnings of this road for the ten months from Sept. 1 to 
June 30: 





1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Gross earnings............- $909,235 $671,112 I. $238,123 35.5 
TRRORGOG, 0.050. cccccessscoce 444.008 405,792 I. 38,216 94 
Net earnings......... $465,227 $265,320 1. $199,907 75.4 

Per cent. of exps........... 48.84 60.48 D. 11.64 19.2 


As noted elsewhere, the stockholders will be asked at the 
annual meeting next month to decide on the question of ex- 
| tending the road westward from its — terminus at Bis- 
| marck ; also on the question of building or aiding to build 
|the proposed new line between Minneapolis and Sauk 
Rapids, to secure a St. Paul connection independent of the 
St. Paul & Pacific. 


| Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—The Investigatin 
| Committee has been examining the road and taking testi- 
|mony. The proceedings have been private and the report is 
not yet ready, but it is said that no financial irregularities 
have been found. There has been some trouble on the road, 
intment of sons of the late President to 
competent to fill. The com- 
renty early in September. 





owing to the ap 
| positions which they were not 
| mittee’s report will probably be 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s statement shows for 
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July, as compared with the same month in 1877, for all 

lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie : 

An increase in gross earnings Of ...............0..+ses005 $656,395 

Fn ee eee 84,694 
Rah inne catsaiclinah Deccbis cdvadasinins casss $571,701 


For the seven months ending July 31, as compared with 
the same period in 1877, the same lines show : 


An increase in gross earnings Of ................+.0eee005 771,937 | 


A Gecrense 10 GHPOMIOS GE. oo... occ ccccccccccccsccecsece 416,243 
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| Second—That although the company is a common carrier, 
| and as such is obliged to treat all alike in the transaction of 
business, it has violated its obligations by refusing to trans- 
| port petroleum for certain persons, partnerships and cor- 
porations, while performing that service for other parties. 
Third—It discriminates against certain persons, partner- 
ships and corporations, charging them much higher rates 
| than it does others for the same service. 


Vicksburg & Meridian.—All through trains on this 
| road have been suspended, on account of the yellow fever at 


pe ee ee ee See ere $1,188,180 | Vicksburg and the strict quarantine against that city estab- 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the seven months 
of 1878 show a deficiency in meeting all liabilities of $700,- 
333, being a gain over the same period in 1877 of $264,942. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement 
for July and the eight months of its fiscal year from Dec. 1 
to July 31, is as follows: 





. r July. -———Eight months.——, 
Gross earnings: 1878. 1877. 1878. 1877. 
Railroad......... $854,164 $917,228 $7,085,733 $7,297,008 
ee ae: $4,658 115,626 465,791 521,697 
Steam colliers, .. 41,133 42,338 359,142 438,726 
Richmond 

ee ee 7,766 14,399 51,486 71,927 





| lished by other towns on the line. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. 








This company owns a line from Fort Wayne, Ind., north 
to Petoskey, Mich., 332 miles. It works under lease the Cin- 
cinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne road, from Fort Wayne to 
Richmond, 91.5 miles, but its operations are not reported. 
Train service is furnished to the Traverse City road, a 
branch to Traverse City, Mich., 26 miles long. The report 
is for the year ending Dec. 31: 

The equipment consists of 38 engines; 21 passenger and 10 





- | 
Total R, R.Co. $987,721 $1,089,641 $7,962,152 $8,320,448 | baggage cars, and 1,180 freight cars. 
iy 

















he general account is as follows: 





SS 697,184 907,290 4,579,383 5,578,134 | 
ee PP spade. svn Stee Stock ($8,434 per mile). .....2-.csssseseesessereseees $2,800,000.00 
Total...... 1,684,905 $1,996,931 $12,541,535 $13,907,582 | Bonds ($24,096 per mile)................. .66. 8,000,000. 
Tr: anes $ sens $ ties . | Bills, accounts and balances payable............... 448,618.23 
Pesminaenl carried.586,077 609.055 4.154.383 4,301,331 | Coupons paid and held by Pennsylvania R. R. Co... 1,370,972, 54 
Tons merchandise.232,018 231,371 2,057,643 ‘1,991,175 | Coupons unclaimed.......... scetadaesensteaseaenat ee 
Tons coal on rail- | Tot a8 (5 : » 694.072.6 
. ~ ‘ 8 200 age ‘ m6 0) B(GB,0R4 per mile)... ...00cccccscevsnscsed $12,624,072.68 
Saas ao ‘on. “sagen 508,178 9,300,383 4,207,072 | Road and equipment ($33,397 per 
aut =" Re roe aro fF P ac cacakeabrescnessays ee eee eee e§11,087,842.34 
ns eee : ni ‘ an 53,518 53,592 372,541 368,900 Gam, supplies, receivables enter 276,370.08 
Tons coal mined: ncome account, balance........... . 1,259,860.62 
By Coal & Iron Co..191,880 376,250 1,568,884 2,140,378 set ——__- 12,624, 072.68 
» te oor” » "0 7 ‘ 
By tenaats.... 0.05 85,087 72,252 653,196 750,787 | The funded debt consists of $4,000,000 first-mortgage 
Woted.cccus 276,967 448,502 2,200,010 2,891,145 | land-grant bonds, guaranteed by Pennsylvania Railroad 


The mines owned by the company were worked only 
twelve days in July, and but few of those worked by other 
operators were worked longer. August will make a better 
showing, on coal production at least. 


Pine River Valley & Stevens Point.—Parties inter- 
ested in this little Wisconsin road have bought up all the 
bonded debt, amounting, with unpaid interest, to $24,456, 
and they now offer to exchange it for stock, provided the) 
stockholders will surrender one-half of their present holdings. 


Plainview.—The grading of this branch of the Winona 
& St. Peter is now nearly finished from Eyota, Minn., north- 
werd 13 miles to Plainview. The rails are laid from Eyota 
north five miles. 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental.—Dun- 
can McDonald, contractor for a part of this road, has 
refused to turn over the road to the representatives of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec, which owns the 
road, until some settlement has been made of a balance of 
$400,000, which he says is due him for work done under the 
contract. This the Government refuses to do, claiming that 
he has really been overpaid. A formal demand for the de- 
livery of the road was made Aug. 27, but not respected. 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—The statement of Mr. E. | 
Young, Auditor, for July is as follows: 


St. Louis Kentucky 
Di Di 


iv. v. iv. Line. 

Gross earnings. .$51,007.24 $30,987.48 $13,351.89 $95,346.61 

Expenses........ 42,258.07 27,263.69 10,803.06 80,325.42 

Netearn.. $8,748.57 $3,723.79 $2,548.83 $15.021.19 

Per ct. of exp... 82.86 87.88 80.92 84.24 

As compared with July, 1877, the entire line shows an in- 

crease of $3,881.72, or 4.2 per cent., in gross, and a decrease 

of $4,921.19, or 24.7 per cent., in net earnings. The de- 

crease was on the Kentucky Division, the other divisions 
showing a gain. 


St. Paul & Pacific.—Messrs. Robert Harris and Joseph F. 
Tucker having declined to serve as arbitrators between this 
company and the Northern Pacific in the dispute as to the use 
of the St. Paul & Pacific track between Sauk Rapids and St 
Paul, Assistant General Manager Gault, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and Assistant General Superintendent 
Wheeler, of the Chicago & Northwestern, have mn invited 
to act. 


Shenandoah Valley.—After long waiting and many 
delays, track-laying has actually been commenced on this 
road. The rails are laid from the crossing of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Duftield’s south by west six miles to Charlestown, in 
Jefferson County, W. Va., and the contractors have an en- 
gine and construction train on the track. They Fag nag to 
have cars running to Riverton, Va., 40 miles, by Dec. 1. 

Surveys are being made from Shepherdstown west, with a 
view of making the connection with the Cumberland Valley 
road at Bedington, north of Martinsburg, instead of at Mar- 
tinsburg as originally intended. 


Toledo Woodville.—This road, which is owned by 
the city of Toledo and extends from that place to Woodville, 
17 miles, was offered at public sale Aug. 28 by order of the 
City Council. It was bought for $231,000 by the North- 
western Ohio Company, which owns the line from Wood- 
ville to Tiffin. The two together form the Pennsylvania 
Company’s line to Toledo. 


Ulster & Delaware.—This company is in trouble with 
some of the towns along its line in Ulster County, N. Y., on 
account of what are claimed to be excessive assessments of 


Tennessee Entire 





pane tah $2,555,000 first-mortgage land-grant and $1,010,- 
000 first-mortgage bonds, not guaranteed, and $435,000 in- 
come bonds. The company is exchanging its unguaranteed 
bonds for income bonds. 

The work done was as follows: 











Train mileage: 1877. 1876. {ne. or. Dec. P. c. 
Passenger............. 481,796 501,002 D. 19,206 3.8 
Se 413,840 456.407 D. 42.567 9.3 
MN ccvesn teeacesas 182,792 192,190 D. 9,398 4.9 

| ere 1,078,428 1,149,599 D. 71,171 62 
Passengers carried.... 473,977 513,570 D. 39,57¢ Or 
Passenger mileage....14,077,030 14,448,942 D. 371,912 2.6 
Tons freight carried.. 338,578 348,248 D. 9,670 2.7 
Tonnage mileage... . ..35,633,459 33,713,086 I. 1,920,373 5.7 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No....... 29.22 28.84 I. 0.38 1.3 
Freight, tons....... ; 86.10 73.87 I, 12.23 16.6 


Av. receipt: 
Per passenger per 
i 2.82 Ss. 2.845cts. D. 0.018 ct. 0.6 
1.746 * 1.896 “ D. 0.150 “ 7.9 
North-bound freight was only 22.32 per cent. of the whole 
business. The earnings for the year were as follows: 


1877 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers...... $391,950.93 $414,421.50 D.$22,470.57 5.4 
Se 622,007.38 639,201.67 D. 17,194.29 2.7 
Mail and exps... 31,807.47 35,226.12 D. 3,418.65 9.7 











Miscellaneous ... 51,341.25 48,690.31 I. 2,650.94 5.4 
Total...... $1,097,107.03 $1,137,539.60 D.$40,432.57 3.6 
Expenses ....... 748,361.82 821,032.18 D. 72,670.36 8.9 








Net earnings.. $348,745.21 $316,507.42 I. $32,237.79 10.2 
Gross earn. per 


bere 3,304.54 3,426.32 D, 121.78 3.6 
Net earn. per 

IGS 5 21009 Ac 1,050.44 953.34 I, 97.10 10.2 
Per cent. of 

aa: i25% 68.21 72.18 D. 3.97 5.5 


The net earnings and interest charges for the year were as 
follows : 
Net earnings............... eater wie LOSS Dae EEE $348,745.21 
Interest on all but income bonds ....................... 557,874.95 


= 





I lik d cs Saikgstoteens Sidaventee bees, tee vule $209,129.74 
Interest on guaranteed bonds, paid by guarantor ..... 291,637.00 
. $82,507.26 

From this, $41,018 was paid as advances on the Cincin- 
nati, Richmond & Fort Wayne lease, leaving $41,494 for 
reduction of floating debt and other purposes. The floating 
debt was decreased $27,335.14 during the year. 

The report says: ‘‘ Reviewing commodities bone p eee we 
find lumber almost unchanged; coal has increased 2,200 tons; 
merchandise increased 7,357 tons, while manufactured goods 
have decreased 4,189 tons; flour and grain have decreased 
8,800 tons; local freight has decreased 2,367 tons, and for- 
eign 7,303 tons. Two notable facts are presented—ihe con- 
tinued increase in north-bound business in actual number of 
tons, in face of decrease of total tonnage, and the increase 


A IE, ii ook occes. ac0saea keebes sens 


improvement a very large percentage of your cars are 
hauled northward empty. We are using every possible ef- 
fort to remedy this, and with the rapid growth of popula- 
tion upon our line we may safely rely upon an increasing 


crease in expense. 
‘* At the end of the fiscal year we had exchanged $435,000 
of first-mortgage gold bonds for income bonds, reducing in- 


1877. From this cause and from the decrease in gold pre- 
mium, the amount paid for coupon interest during the year 





its property. In some cases the assessed valuation of the road | 
has been more than doubled this year. The company threat- | 
ens to run trains through these grasping towns without 


has decreased $66,540, The sales of land, upon which this 


redemption and substitution depend, are still improving. | 


For the last eighteen months the increase over the previous 


stopping, but parties interested are trying to secure a com-| eighteen months has been 62 per cent., and, as these sales 
promise, | have been mostly of farming lands to actual settlers, the 


Union Pacific.—A circular issued by this company | 
states that the sales of land from Jan. 1 to Aug. 13 were | 
249,392.21 acres for $1,249,206.63; total sales up to Aug. | 
18, 1,567,672.01 acres for $6,966,333.86, an average of | 
$4.44 per acre. The amount of land-grant bonds issued was | 


$10,400,000; cancelled up to Aug. 13, $3,255,000, of which | Miles. | 


$179,000 have been cancelled this year. There are now 
$7,145,000 bonds outstanding, to meet which the assets of 


the Land Department are: Contracts outstanding, $3,609,- | “@rshall to Texarkana Junetion.......... 


467.66; interest accrued, $800,000; cash, $469,035; total, | 


$4,878,502.66. Besides these assets the company has 11,- | 


232,328 acres unsold, 


benefit will be quickly felt by the transportation depart- 
| ment.” 


Texas & Pacific. 





This company owns and works the following lines: 


Shreveport, La., to Fort Worth, Tex...................05 5. 219.69 
Texarkana to Sherman, Tex., Transcontinental Division... 155.12 
Sha Sas S-ceere abe 69.05 

ss i. dire halaoearn tes naga Rieti eerie Sipe a es 443.86 


There was no change in the mileage of main track during 
the year; the average mileage for the previous year was 


United Pipe Lines.—The Attorney-General of Penn-| 414.75 miles. There are 39.44 miles of sidings, an increase 
sylvania is about to begin suit against this company, which | of 2.50 miles, The seventh annual report is for the year end- 


controls the transportation of petroleum by pipe in a large 
ae of the Pennsylvania oil regions. The proceedings will 
xe in the nature of a quo warranto and based upon the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First—That the company transports and stores oil in 
McKean County, in the absence of a law giving it au- 


| ing May 31, 1878. 

The company is entitled under its grant from the State of 

| Texas to 4,716,342 acres of land, and has a claim for 185,360 

| acres additional, besides 640,000 acres surrendered in trust 
for holders of Memphis, El Paso & Pacific bonds. Of this 

| grant 3,074,378 acres have been located; 1,639,924 acres are 


thority to engage in that business in that county. | in process of location, leaving 2,430 acres to be settled. Of 


in the proportion it bears to the whole. But even with this | 


business, which can be handled without proportionate in- | 
* s & 


terest to this extent. Of these, $244,000 were exchanged in | 


[Aveust 30, 1878 











| the whole grant only 36,529 acres are near the line of com- 
pleted road; 148,801 acres are between Fort Worth and the 
100th meridian, the balance being west of the 100th meridian. 
In locating the company has chosen agricultural and timber 
lands as far as possible, leaving grazing and mineral lands 
open. Coal has n found west of Fort Worth. The lands 
were not ready for market until the last half of the fiscal 
year, and sales were only $25,725.17, of which $20,507.23 
was paid in cash and $5,217.94 in notes. Expenses of Land 
Department were $25,686.15 for the year. 
The general account (condensed) is as follows : 
| Stock ($15,812 per mile)......... $7,018.500.00 
Bonded debt ($43,031 per mile) ..................-- 19,099,791.45 
Land and town-lot sales................cssecceeeees 29,197.83 
UID MII nic k.eioa once ssc cidnosvcsncassbecresdpes 155,850.00 
Balance of Memphis, El Paso & Pacific bond ac- 
UI oo 6b bo dele vie ncivibin: 0 sign bens bb ude See seweetcecee 
Bills and accounts payable... ..............e.2e055 
Balance of income account ..............-..++++0+- 


249,348.00 
742,988.90 
376,218.48 
Total ($62,344 per mile) ........... shh antes date $27,671,894.66 
Construction account................ $26, 540,239.61 
Land Department..................-- 259,116.82 
Other property accounts ............ 291,481.92 
SOUND HIND 5 0.06:0:05.55 000 006d ee 270,000.00 
Cash, materials, receivables......... 285,942.45 
Suspense account..............-.++ 25,113.85 
——_————— $27, 671,894.56 


Construction account includes the expenses of surveys of 
the entire line to San Diego ; work on the line in California 
and between Sherman and: Fort Worth, in addition to the 
cost of completed road. A summary gives the floating li- 
abilities at $908,358.90 ; assets, $832,680.17. The bonded 
debt consists of $3,552,000 first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds; 
$7,548,000 consolidated 6 per cent. bonds; $6,459,000 in 
come and land-grant 7 per cent. bonds; 1,064,000 old 
land-grant bonds and $183,225 coupons ; $189,130.10 State 
school fund loan ; $94,916.35 bond scrip and $9,520 interest 
scrip. The report says : 

rt will be noticed that during the year capital stock ac- 
count has been decreased $464,900 ; that $497,000 of the 
old land-grant bonds, with $62,580 of past-due coupons, 
have been withdrawn and deposited with the trustees of the 
new income and land-grant mortgage ; and that $189,000 of 
old construction bonds, outstanding at the date of last re- 
port as collateral for construction company obligations not 
then matured (being the balance outstanding under that 
mortgage), have also been received during the year. 

‘This reduction of capital stock account and in the old 
land-grant mortgage bond and coupon accounts, has been 
made under the adjustment contract previously authorized ; 
and new income and land-grant bonds and scrip have been 
issued under the same contract. 

‘In this connection it is proper to state, that out of 
$9,130,550.41 of original indebtedness of the California & 
Texas Railway Construction Company, of which $655,639.05 
was unliquidated at the date of the last annnal report, 
$8,988, 150.31 has been paid in full, leaving but $142,400.10 
outstanaing at this time ; and the officers of that company 
are confident of being able to provide for the remainder of 
this indebtedness before many months. 

‘“There have been sold during the past year $347,000 first- 
mortgage $8,000 per mile bonds, that have netted the com- 
sany in cash $291,821.56, which is 84.1 per cent. of their 
es value ; and $42,000 of the consolidated mortgage bonds 
have also been disposed of.” 


The work done was as follows: 


wt 
=~ 


1877-78. 1876-77. Increase. P.c 
Passengers carried........  ......-- eee - 
Passenger mileage........ 15,004,800 13,886,409 1,118,301 8.1 
Tons freight carried...... 388.967 355,789 33,178 9.3 
Tonnage mileage.........51,022,434 43,369,881 7,652,553 17.6 


Of the tonnage carried last year cotton was 20.68 per 
cent., lumber 28.08 per cent., and live stock 9.66 per cent. 
these being the largest items. Local business furnished 
76.60 per cent. of the tonnage and 85.04 per cent. of the 
earnings. The average rate per ton per mile showed a de- 
crease of nearly 4 per cent., while there was an increase of 
4.8 per cent. in passenger rates. Cotton showed a 
decrease, owing to an absence of re-shipments from Shreve- 


























port. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1877-78. 1876-77. Ine. or Dec. P.c 
Passengers..... $592,694.12 $524,198.47 I. $68,495.65 13.1 
Freight... ...... 1,660,645.14 1,449,988.48 I. 210,656.66 14.5 
Express and 
rere 55,253.48 50,884.35 I. 4,369.13 8.6 
Telegraph, etc. 22,717.61° 18,382.00 I. 4,335.61 23.6 
Total ....$2,331,310.35 $2,043,453.30 I. $287,857.05 14.1 
Working ex- 
penses.... ... 1,448,439.38  1,352,445.96 I. 95,993.42 7.1 
Taxes and in- 
surance ...... 69,513.82 64,806.76 I. 4,707.06 7.3 
Legal and gen- 
eral exps.... 83,665.56 50,446.84 I. 33,218.72 65.9 
} Total... ..$1,601,618.76 $1,477,699.56 I, $133,919.20 9.1 
| 


| Net earnings... $729,691.59 
| Gross earn. per 


$575,753.74 IL. $153,937.85 26.7 





(RSE 5,250.70 4,926.95 I. 323.75 6.6 
Net earn. per 

ee 1,643.97 1,388.19 I. 255.78 18.4 
Per cent. work- 

ing exps..... 62.13 66.18 D. 405 61 
Per cent. all 

CEOB. o5545<3% 68.70 71.82 D. 3.12 4.3 


Interest paid on bonds and floating debt amounted to 
$679,602.71, leaving a surplus of $50,088.88 from the year’s 
business. The gross earnings for the two years were di- 
vided as follows: 


Gross earn -———— 
1877-78. 1876-77 





—Earn. per mile.— 

1877-78 1876-77. 
Jefferson and 

| Southern di- 

visions. ..... $1,849,109.33 $1,727,432.64 $6,268.16 $6,131.43 

| Transcon- 

tinental Div. 315,920.66 3,236.25 2,375.34 

The gain in business was much greater in proportion on 
the Transcontinental than on the Jefferson and Southern di- 
visions, which form the main line. The greatest proportional 
increases in traffic were in lumber and live stock, and the 
general gain has come almost entirely from the growth of 
the country served by the road. 

During the year, 244,677 new ties and a large amount of 
spikes, rail-splices and other material were used in renewals. 

here was ballasted 2914 miles of track with gravel or stone. 
An unusual amount of bridge work was done, 43,798 lineal 
feet having been rebuilt. he Jefferson trestle, 2,400 feet, 
was filled in with earth, and a beginning made on two other 
long pile bridges. Contracts have been made to fill in four 
trestles on the Transcontinental Division. Much work has 
been done widening cuts and fills where needed. New build- 
ings included several smaller ones for the shops at Marshall 
and Dallas; transfer sheds at Longview Junction and Min- 
—_ ; cotton platforms and sheds at Sherman and Fort 

V orth. 

A large part of the President’s report is occupied by a 
statement of the effort made to secure a Government guar- 
| antee for the company’s bonds, and a presentation of the ar- 
| guments in favor of such a guarantee. 


482,201.02 
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